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THE PROBLEM : 


Its 


roots 
origins 


of the ADOLESCENT 


By 
HENRY CLAY LINDGREN 


ANY IF NOT most of us will admit, with 

little persuasion, that we are per- 
plexed by the behavior of the adolescents 
for whom we are responsible as parents, 
teachers, or group workers. At times they 
seem quite rational and “adult,” at other 
times overemotional and childish. We have 
difficulty in predicting what they will do. 
They reject the well-meant advice of their 
elders, and seem to prefer the foolhardy 
counsel of their peers, even though they 
have the capacity and the intelligence to 
know better. 

We try to explain these phenomena 
physiologically, by the bodyrchanges in the 
adolescent; we try to relate them to the 
existence of international tensions; we say 
that society has contrived to postpone adult- 
hood beyond the age of reason and re- 
sponsibility, with the result that the ado- 
lescent is doomed to frustration. 

Although there is a measure of truth 
in each of these explanations, there is an 
essential dynamic element which they lack. 
For example, they do not explain much of 
the hostility which adolescents in our cul- 
ture feel, individually and collectively, to- 
wards adults as a group. And they do not 
explain the difficulty experienced by even 
well-meaning adults who attempt to inter- 
est adolescents in socially-acceptable behav- 
ior. Yet if educators and other adults desire 


to improve their success with adolescent 
groups, it is important that they “explain” 
adolescent behavior, i.e., that they seek to 
acquire a deeper understanding of the dy- 
namic factors which underlie the surface be- 
havior of adolescents. 

Just as the child is father of the man, 
even so is he the parent of the adolescent. 
Thus, some areas of adolescent behavior 
may be accounted for by certain patterns of 
childrearing which helped make them what 
they are today. 

The behavior displayed by the infant is a 
composite result of his basic physical and 
emotional needs and his physical and emo- 
tional environment. He feels the need for 
food, he cries, he is fed, and expresses satis- 
faction, or he is not fed and expresses 
frustration, rage, or even fear. He cries for 
his mother and is quieted by her warmth or 
he expresses frustration because she does 
not appear. 

As the infant grows, the picture becomes 
more complex (or appears to do so—per- 
haps the infant's world seems less complex 
because we know less about it). No longer 
can we speak only of basic physical and 
emotional needs, we must think of these 
needs as becoming more mature, more 
complex, and we must take into account 
social needs, which involve the child's seek- 
ing status and acceptance by members of 
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the family group. Furthermore, his environ- 
ment becomes more complex. Not only is a 
social component added, but there is an 
aspect of interpretation. We no longer can 
think 


forces which can be observed or measured 


of environment in terms of those 
by the onlooker, but in terms of what these 
forces mean to the child. To some babies, 
the appearance of a man is cause for re- 
joicing, because they have learned to know 
that this man will fondle them and play 
with them. To other children, living with 
an estranged mother, the appearance of a 
man is cause for fear and anxiety, because 
this man will take them from their mother 
for a prolonged period. As the child grows 
and matures, the greater his range of ex- 
perience, the more meaning his environ- 
ment has for him. 

These same trends continue for the pre- 
school child. He retains his basic needs, al- 
though their expression becomes modified 
by maturation and by individual tempera- 
ment and experience. However, his social 
needs undergo an accelerating change. Com- 
panions and companionship become in- 
creasingly important. For most children, 
this means playing with and relating to 
age-mates—peers. Perhaps at first it is im- 
portant that peers do not reject one; then 


it becomes important that they accept one; 
finally, they must even like one. Some chil- 


dren reach these stages earlier, some later. 
Perhaps some, particularly those reared 
apart from other children, either never go 
through these stages at all, or experience 
them in telescoped form when they are 
cast into the hurley-burley of the public 
school. 

The preschool child, say at age 2, also 
experiences a change in the relationship he 
has had with his parents. If he grows up in 
the usual middle-class home, perhaps he 
feels that things are going reasonably well. 
If his parents have rejected or punished 
him at various times, he is unaware of this, 
because his memory is imperfect. Only if 
he interprets the home atmosphere as tense, 
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anxious, or unfriendly, is he upset. How- 
ever, if he feels that his parents love him 
and his siblings more or less accept him, he 
is reasonably satisfied. 

But this ideal state does not continue. 
As he grows more curious, more active, and 
more destructive in attempting to satisfy his 
curiosity and his needs for large-muscle ac- 
tivity, it becomes necessary to set limits to 
his behavior. Regardless of attempts to 
“clear the decks’ so that he might play in 
a hazard-free area, he seems to have a genius 
for getting into trouble. And sometimes it 
is necessary to be firm, perhaps to punish, 
in order to help the child to learn that cer- 
tain kinds of actions are harmful, danger- 
ous, disapproved, or otherwise inappropri- 
ate. 

Most children do not accept these limita- 
tions easily and gracefully. In fact, the third 
year of childhood is recognized by observers 
as a period marked by temper outbursts, 
negativism, crying, and ill feelings. In the 
usual situation, the child eases gradually 
into more mature behavior and accepts 
This mean that the 
child accepts these limitations willingly or 


restraint. does not 
pleasantly. Usually it is more or less upset- 
ting for the child to realize that his loving 
parents can apparently withhold their love 
from him (for this is his interpretation of 
punishment). 

He would like to feel able to do anything 
he pleases and at the same time to feel com- 
pletely secure in his parents’ love. Their 
ability to punish him (withhold love) in- 
dicates to him that this cannot be. This 
is puzzling, upsetting, anxiety-provoking, 
frightening, and he will respond to the situ- 
ation with whatever negative behavior is 
appropriate to his temperament and person- 
ality. 

Eventually he learns that in exchange 
for his continued good behavior, he is en- 
titled to remain in his parents’ good graces. 
\t first he learns to do this in the parents’ 
presence; later he learns that these parents 
of his can learn about the perpetration of 
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misdeeds even though they have not wit- 
nessed the act. Because of his immature 
perception he does not understand how they 
do this; sometimes he attributes this to 
their possession of magical powers. What 
can he do against such people who are so 
powerful and possess such magic? He resents 
this and wants to fight it somehow, but 
there does not seem to be a way. 

Gradually, or rather spasmodically, he 
gives up and accepts parental domination. 
He probably does not see any “reason” for 
parental ways to be any better than his 
ways, it is just that they are stronger than 
he, or perhaps because they are so able 
to paint frightening pictures of what may 
happen to him if he breaks the household 
laws: he may burn his hand if he plays 
near the stove, he may cut himself if he 
plays with the knife, etc. 

The first stage of the parents’ victory is 
complete when the child is able to abstain 
their absence. At 
such times it is almost as though he had 
created for himself a small parental image 
which he installed in the “back of his mind” 
and which forbade him to engage in pro- 
hibited activities. 


from wrong-doing in 


Although the kinds of prohibited activi- 
ties vary from family to family, there are 
certain types which are common to various 
cultural patterns. In essence, parents are 
doing two things when they restrain their 
child and “limit” his behavior. In the first 
instance, they are attempting to prevent 
him from harming himself and others, and 
in the second place, they are “transmitting 
the culture” to the child. It can be argued 
that these are essentially the same. For ex- 
ample, Japanese families are careful to keep 
their children from sitting or playing in the 
doorway, because they feel that this is the 
weakest part of the house and that even 
the weight of a small baby will bring the 
edifice tumbling down. In our culture, some 
parents go to great lengths to prevent chil- 
dren from touching their genitals, because 


of the fear that the child may become per- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Dr. Lindgren believes that if high- 
school teachers wish to “improve their 
success” with their students, they should 
obtain a deeper understanding of the 
factors that have made adolescents what 
they are. By the time an adolescent 
turns up in our classes, he is a seasoned 
campaigner who has been struggling 
against life in frequently hostile or 
dubious environments for what seems 
to him, at least, a great many years. 
He has quite a past, when you get to 
looking into it. And it is this past that 
Dr. Lindgren wants to explain. He ts 
associate professor of psychology at San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
Cal. 





verted or even insane if this behavior is 
permitted. 

Of great interest to us is the second cate- 
gory—that behavior which is forbidden or 
enforced for obviously cultural reasons: 
insisting that a child keep his person and 
his clothing clean; insisting that a child 
eat at specified times and always clean up 
his plate; prohibition of swearing, relating 
phantasies, lying, fighting; forbidding a 
child to associate with children of different 
color or religion. Requirements of this type 
are of particular interest because they are 
less “rational,” i.e., they are less related to 
the personal welfare of the child, and be- 
cause most parental decrees or “verbots” 
usually fall into this category. We insist on 
these behavior patterns and prohibitions 
because this is the way that it is done—no 
other way is acceptable. 

One wonders whether the child realizes, 
unconsciously at least, that most of the 
demands made on him carry this weight of 
irrational authority, that they are demands 
which must be obeyed without question, 
not because they serve some useful pur- 
pose, but because deviation will not be 
tolerated by society in general and his 
parents in particular, who represent so- 
ciety in the role of transmitters of the cul- 
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ture. Apparently, some children feel that 
since most demands and prohibitions levied 
on them are for the benefit of persons in 
authority rather than themselves, that all 
demands and prohibitions fall into this 
category. If this is so, it helps to explain the 
headstrong, rebellious, dare-devil conduct 
which is typical of children, particularly at 
later stages of development. 

Perhaps we can distinguish among three 
kinds of demands and prohibitions: (1) 
those made for the personal comfort and 
safety of the child, (2) those made for the 
comfort and safety of others, and (3) those 
made to insure conformity to a social norm. 
One is tempted to add a fourth category— 
demands and prohibitions made to show a 
child 
three types of demands and prohibitions 
may be invoked with this additional pur- 
pose in mind. 


“who is boss’; however, any of the 


In any case, those demands and prohibi- 
tions made to insure conformity to a social 
norm and those made even in part for the 
purpose of demonstrating authority are the 
ones which tend to cause the most anxieties 
in children, possibly because of their essen- 
, ually irrational quality, and even more 
possibly because these are the areas of con- 


duct which arouse anxieties on the part 


After 


social norm is cause for rejection, loss of 


of adults. all, nonconformity to a 
status, and ostracism among adults. 

Most of us derive reassurance in propor- 
tion to our ability to control the behavior 
of others, whereas challenges to our author- 
ity only serve to remind us of the existence 
of inadequacies we would like to forget. 
Thus when we see children refuse to con- 
form or when they object to our authority 
it is little wonder that we become tense, 
anxious, and dictatorial. And there is no 
question but that tense, anxious, and dic- 
tatorial parents and teachers produce chil- 
dren who are not only tense and anxious, 
but who will also become dictatorial when 
the opportunity is provided. 

Children differ, of course, in the ways in 
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which they express these anxieties and ten- 
sions. Some children decide that the world 
is a very unsafe place and they withdraw 
into quiet, solitary activities which enable 
them to avoid the risk of non-conformist 
behavior. If they do not venture out into 
“the world” they will thus reduce the num- 
ber of occasions adults will have to use them 
as a means of demonstrating adult author- 
ity. Children who adopt this pattern of be- 
havior tend to repress the hostility which 
is engendered by persons in authority. They 
become submissive, because they do not 
want to risk the danger of punishment, 
with its consequent implications of rejec- 
tion and loss of love. This pattern tends, 
in our culture, to be more typical of girls 
than boys, although large numbers of boys 
are drawn to this solution. 

Other children express their resentment 
of adult authority openly, either against 
adults themselves, or 
Their 


towards their peers, 
take the 
form of fighting, swearing, or destructive- 


aggression 


D> 


or both. may 
ness, or it may lead to large-muscle activity 
of a more or less aggressive nature. In the 
former case, such children usually receive 
the label of “problem children,” because 
they constitute such an open threat, such 
a flagrant violation of our culture’s mores 
and our authority as individual adults. 

In our culture, boys tend to elect the 
ageressive means of solving the problem 
of relationship with adults, either directly, 
through delinquent acts, or symbolically, 
through aggressive play, or both. The per 
cent of girls who adopt this pattern of be- 
havior is small, although the total number 
is quite large. 

A third pattern is followed by children 
who endeavor to find out what the ap- 
proved forms of behavior in our culture 
are. These children have a strong drive 
to like, admire, and respect adults. They 
would like to be powerful the way adults 
are, and they can see themselves getting a 
little adult power by cooperation, submis- 
sion, and living the roles adults expect of 
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them. Such children, in effect, strike a bar- 
gain with adults: they perform according to 
expectations, and in exchange, adults ap- 
prove of them (love them) and permit them 
limited freedom of activity (power). 

Children who adopt this pattern of so- 
lution constitute the great middle group, 
the ones who have worked out the most 
effective compromise with life. This group, 
too, tends to repress its anxieties, although, 
probably because of better relations with 
adults from the start, they have fewer anxi- 
eties to repress, and are better prepared to 
deal with problems as they occur. There are 
more girls than boys in this group, probably 
because early home conditions in our cul- 
ture (mother at home, father at work) 
favor the psychological development of 
girls rather than boys. 

It should be noted that most individual 
children would probably defy absolute clas- 
sification into any one of the foregoing 
categories, because the behavior of most 
children tends to present a mixed pattern. 
However, there is usually a dominant type 
of behavior which can be used to identify 
a given child with one of the classifications. 

Up to the present point of our discussion, 
child behavior as 
though it were motivated by a combination 
of what the child needed or 
do, as modified, encouraged, or prohibited 
by what persons in authority wanted him 
to do. We have said nothing about the effect 
of other children on the child’s behavior. 

The preschool child is probably affected 
only slightly by peer standards. There are 
individual cases, of course, where children 
are markedly affected by the attitudes and 
behavior of children with whom they are 
closely associated, but groups at this age 
level do not have the close-knit, cohesive, 
and persuasive qualities possessed by older 
groups of children. The preschool child 
tends to deal directly and individually with 
his peers. This is both an advantage and a 
disadvantage for supervising adults. 

Children of this age level must be handled 


we have considered 


wanted to 
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in small groups, since they have little 
awareness of their group membership; fur- 
thermore their attention span is so short 
and they themselves are so distractable that 
control is established with difficulty, if at 
all. On the other hand, adults in charge 
of preschool groups do not have to be con- 
cerned about group feeling and group 
morale. They do not have to deal with the 
problem frequently faced by leaders of ado- 
lescents of “the group being against them.” 

This is not to say that preschool children 
are unaware of the group situation. They 
do tend to be aware of it in terms of being 
frightened or pleasantly stimulated at the 
sight, sound, and smell of so many children. 
They are also affected by the contagion of 
such strong emotions as enthusiasm and 
panic. But they are unable to coordinate 
their activities for group action, to focus 
their feelings into a group attitude, and to 
communicate with the entire group. These 
are abilities which come with 
turity. 

In the earliest stages of his school develop- 
ment, the child operates in much the same 
pattern as the preschool child. However, 
his perceptual abilities are maturing, he is 
making friends and enemies among his 
peers, he is participating in the group ac- 
tivities prescribed by the school, and he is 
observing the techniques other children use 
in their attempts to cope with figures of 
authority and each other. Very soon the 
group begins to have status with him, and 
what children his own age do, think, and 


more ma- 


say begins to take on more importance than 


the opinions of adults. 

At first the pair relationship is stronger 
than the ties of the larger group, but later 
the club or gang begins to demonstrate 
more structure and more control. Children 
at this stage, although still individualistic, 
begin to cooperate, to share, to work to- 
gether on problems of common interest. 
Out of these groups grow codes and norms 
which members use as patterns of reference 
for their behavior. 
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This is a relatively new element in the 
child’s behavior. No longer is his behavior 
motivated by a consideration of his needs as 
modified by the demands and prohibitions 
of adults. It now becomes important for him 
to consider the demands and prohibitions 
of the group. In some respects this is like 
surrender to the 
demands and prohibitions of his parents, 


his earlier decision to 
because the demands of the group, viewed 
objectively, look very similar to some of 
the demands made on him by his parents— 
they have the function of enforcing con- 
formity and are developed for the purposes 
of the group, often without consideration 
of the needs of individual members. 
However, there are some major differ- 
child the 
group, but he cannot withdraw from his 


ences. A can withdraw from 
parents; thus he has the feeling of conform- 
ing because he wants to belong to the group 
and be accepted by them. Furthermore, as 
a group member, he has the feeling of iden- 
tity with the norm, even though it may not 
have any real function for him. The fact 
that non-group members are different ac- 
centuates this feeling. Probably most im- 
portant of all, he feels that he has more 
status with his group than he has with 
adults; this group accepts him as a pee 
and an equal—size alone would prevent 
him from having this feeling with adults. 
Furthermore, to many children, the group 
acts like a mutual protection society, the 
purpose of which is to protect its members 
from having their liberties curtailed by 
adult action. 


But in order to have these pleasant feel- 


ings of strength, status, and companionship, 


the child must give up more of his indi- 
viduality, more of his right to make up his 
mind for himself, for the standards of be- 
havior enforced by his group are no more 
“realistic” than are the demands of the cul- 
ture transmitted by his parents. If he is a 
boy, he must give up the society of any 
companions he might have had who hap- 
pened to be girls; he will, without visible 
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effort, learn complicated games of marbles 
or mumblety-peg, but will be completely 
unable to understand the relatively simpler 
rules of long division. His gang approves 
and excel at 
games; they look with suspicion on mem- 


rewards members who can 
bers who excel at studies. 

For many children, the existence of two 
sources of authority, adults and the peer 
group, is a source of anxiety and conflict. 
Most resolve it by maintaining peer-group 
standards wherever and whenever possible, 
and yielding to adult standards under pres 
sure or threat of punishment. Most chil- 
dren can recognize that society is adult- 
dominated and that it is futile to struggle 
as long as the pressure is maintained. But 
they delight in using the strength of the 
group 
principal has found when he tried to dis- 


to outwit authorities, as many a 
cover who broke the cafeteria window or 
set off the firecracker outside his door. The 
younger the groups are, the more likely 
adults are to win these encounters; the older 
the groups, the more easily they defy au- 
thority. 

At the present moment of writing, the 
newspapers are carrying a story about the 
setting off of firecrackers by the residents 
of a dormitory at the University of Dela- 
ware. Unable to abate this nuisance, the 
administration of the University threatened 
to close the dormitory. The firing of fire- 
crackers continued and the dormitory was 
closed. It has now been closed a week and 
the culprits have not been apprehended. 

Situations like will 
long as students feel the need to express 
their resentment of adult authority through 
openly aggressive behavior. The fact that 


these continue as 


groups offer opportunities for communica- 
tion means that members can learn of the 
resentful feelings held by others, can plan 
for revenge, carry through hostile acts, and 
can use the group as a means of protection 
against retaliation. 

In the adolescent period the peer group 
reaches new heights of power. Part of this 
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power is derived from the essential nature 
of the adolescent conflict in our culture. 
Ihe adolescent is approaching the adult 


in size, strength, and intelligence, yet he 
feels insecure and inadequate. He would 
like to think and act for himself, yet he 
feels the need to depend on more experi- 


enced people for advice and direction. On 
the other hand, he frequently resents offers 
of help and attempts to supply direction. 
He would like to be self-sufficient, yet there 
are attractions in adults 
nourish and care for him. In his bitterer 
moments, he rejects adult standards as 
phony, inconsistent, and unreasonable, yet 
he cannot operate without them and fre- 
quently is overly conscientious and hyper- 
critical of his deviations from prescribed 
norms. 

Adults further complicate the adoles- 
cent’s problems in that they have not come 
to any clear conclusions about their expec- 
tations of adolescents. We tend to prolong 


many having 


the childhood of adolescents far beyond 
the point where they can think and act for 
themselves. We wish they would take more 
responsibility, while at the same time we 
give them little opportunity to learn and 
to practice the skills of responsibility. We 
encourage them in their dependency, for 
we are reluctant to have them leave home, 
yet we feel that they are capable of con- 
tributing to their own support. And when, 
as young adults, they do leave the home, 
sometimes we try to bind them to us with 
chains of gratitude by gifts and grants of 
money. 

It 
confused. in addition to his interpersonal 
difficulties, the adolescent has other prob- 
lems: rapid and irregular growth, the de- 
velopment of sexual functions and drives, 


is no wonder that the adolescent is 


plus a variety of health problems. These de- 
velopments further complicate the adoles- 
cent’s problems. The adolescent's dilemma 
is neatly phrased in this quotation: “It is 
easy to see why adolescents need nine or 
more hours of sleep and equally easy to 
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see why, in the light of their emotional and 
intellectual needs, they Oppose any such 
requirement.”? 

The origins and development of the ado- 
lescent personality have particular impor- 
tance for those who work with groups of 
students of this age. The adolescent 
school finds himself between the cross fires 
of two cultures—the adult culture whose 
demands and prohibitions are levied by 
teachers and parents, and the peer culture 
of which he is a more or less active member. 


in 


Each of these cultures brings powerful 
forces to play on the adolescent; each tries 
to capture him from the other; each levels 
the same penalty for nonconformity—rejec- 
tion. Again and again the adolescent must 
decide whose rejection he must risk—that 
of the adults or that of the group. This de- 
cision is usually made with difficulty and 
occasionally with real anguish. 

It is at this point that the adolescent who 
as a child identified himself with the adult 
culture has some real difficulties, because he 
is torn between loyalty to his friends and 
retaining their companionship on the one 
hand and the assimilation of adult stan- 
dards of behavior and loneliness on the 
other, for the adolescent who thinks and 
acts in adult ways must lead a life apart, 
unless he can find other adolescents who 
think and feel as he does. Thus, most ado- 
lescents remain with their groups rather 
than suffer ostracism. They recognize that 
adults are unable to give them the accept 
ance on a peer basis that they can get from 
their group. 

The adolescent does not as yet have the 
experience—he has not “lived” enough— 
to make his choice of standards on any 
but an emotional basis. And make a choice 
he must, since he cannot the 
ambiguity of no choice. 

The acceptance by most adolescents of 
the norms of their peer culture means that 


tolerate 


* Gertrude Wilson & Gladys Ryland, Social Group 
Work Practice. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1949, 


p- 107. 
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most groups of adolescents are unwilling 
but submissive hostages of the school— 
unwilling because the demands and prohi- 
bitions are not of their own making and 
(they feel) are probably for the convenience 
of adult society, and submissive because 
they recognize that adults have the upper 
hand and that there is no feasible way of 
escape. They have learned to submit and to 
display a minimum of cooperation as a way 
of placating the adults in charge. 

This means further that much of what 
passes for learning in the secondary schools 
is mere ritual, and no one knows this better 
than the adolescents who submit to this 
ritual. Indeed, there is a danger in adoles- 
learn that rituals 
symbols are the important values in life, 


cents coming to and 
that the shadow is more important than the 
substance, or, worse yet, that the shadow ts 
the substance. 

An additional factor which further acts 
to prevent learning is the presence of sub- 
merged hostility. This is a potent emo- 
tional factor to be reckoned with. We in 
education are in the position of having led 
some unwilling horses to water. We can 
make them go through the motions of 
drinking, but we cannot make them swal- 
low. We can punish them and reject them, 
but they continue to spite us by their refusal 
to drink. 

Although the task of this article has been 
to describe some of the roots of the ado- 
lescent problem, one is tempted to go be- 
yond mere description and to suggest a 
kind of solution which appears promising. 

In recent years, many of us have been 
struck by the success (limited though it may 
be) of group-guidance experiences con- 


Sign of Vitality 


Yes, in a very real sense, education is under fire 
in the United States today. But by and large, the 
fire may be expected to produce healthy results. 
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ducted along mental-health lines. Some of 
these experiences appear in curriculums 
as Senior Problems; others appear as 
core courses. Still other schools perform a 
similar function in homeroom periods or 
through other means. But the character- 
istic which has distinguished that group 
guidance which has been the most success- 
ful has been the establishment of a sort of 
relationship which enables adolescents to 
get some of their troubles and resentment 
off their and to talk these 
troubles freely among themselves and with 
an understanding adult. It is fascinating 
to observe how many of the common ado- 


chest about 


lescent tensions are reduced by such pro- 
grams. Perhaps this reduction is a tempo- 
rary one; nevertheless it is a start in the 
right direction. 

One of the problems in instituting such 
programs is, of course, to find or to train 
people to conduct adolescent discussion in 
an enlightened manner. However, an even 
more fundamental problem is the realign- 
ment of our educational philosophies and 
preconceptions, for this must take place 
before such group-guidance programs can 
be really effective. Programs like these do 
not flourish where administrative practices 
and faculty opinion create an unfavorable 
emotional climate. 

We, as adults, are responsible for much 
of what we call “the adolescent problem,” 
and it is we who can and should take the 
initial steps toward its solution. Further- 
more, until we make some genuine effort to 
meet the adolescent half-way and to find 
some common ground where free communi- 
cation may occur, this problem will con- 
tinue to frustrate and plague us. 


rhat education—and the school or college—which 
is never under fire is not free, examines no new 
ideas, pursues no social function, and influences no 
one. Good education will always be under fire.— 
Linptey J. Strives in Virginia Journal of Education. 





College English Aptitude Tests: 


CEASE WORRYING! 


By ANDREW D. ROBERTS 


ANY TEACHERS of English in high 
M schools throughout the country are 
doubtful concerning the exact purpose of 
the entrance English test which is given to 
freshmen at certain colleges and universi- 
ties. 

A large per cent of these secondary-school 
teachers believe that their teaching efforts 
or the productivity of the local high school 
in the language arts is measured by this 
instrument. The concept naturally places 
English teachers on the defensive, since 
the test appears to be a rating device re- 
flecting on the caliber of their services. 
Many honest educators on the secondary- 
school level have even devoted a lengthy 
portion of a semester to preparing the stu- 
dents to pass the college-entrance examina- 
tion with a high mark. 

This attitude toward the English en- 
trance examination is harmful to the total 
educational process and often renders the 
test a liability rather than an asset in over- 
all relationships between the college and 
high school. Objective tests have proved 
inadequate to evaluate teaching effort and 
skill all 
abandoned this technique. Any psycho- 
metric measurement is merely an attempt 
to gather further information about the 
student, thereby assisting him with his 
personal and educational adjustment. The 
true purpose of the English entrance ex- 
amination must be made clear to both the 
teacher and the student, if best results are 
to be obtained. 

Recently, this particular problem came 
to a head in Orange County, Cal., a large 
county which contains three junior colleges. 
High-school teachers were highly apprehen- 


and alert school systems have 


sive about the Cooperative English Ex- 
amination and possessed the mistaken im- 
pression that the high schools and the 
teachers in the county were evaluated by 
the scores which students obtained. Rela- 
tions between the language-arts teachers 
and the local colleges seemed likely to be 
impaired, if no action were taken to dissi- 
pate these erroneous conclusions. 

The counseling offices of the colleges and 
the county education department decided 
to distribute data concerning the exact 
nature and scope of the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Examination as used in the area. The 
most effective method for properly orient 
ing the apprehensive English teachers ap- 
peared to lie in answering the direct ques- 
tions posed by the teachers, rather than in 
attempting any theoretical analysis of the 
test which might only increase the existing 
confusion. Queries by concerned educa- 
tional personnel were chosen and answered 
in the order of relative importance. These 
data were then reported to the English 
teachers orally through their department 
heads or administrators or by the use of 
mimeographed sheets. 

The first area of misunderstanding cen- 
tered on the exact purpose of the test as 
used by the three junior colleges. It was 
explained in the 
manner: 


following succinct 


In this county the Cooperative English Examina 
tion is used in the helpful screening of students 
with respect to their academic plans. There are two 
types of English courses; one is a college-prepara 
tory subject and the other can be considered a 
remedial or pre-preparatory language-arts course. 
Young men and women with low scores invariably 
fail in standard college English courses, thereby 
losing confidence and becoming frustrated in the 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


It seems that a good many high- 
school English teachers—and adminis- 
trators, too—have been existing in a 
state of anxiety for years because of 
those college English aptitude tests. 
Dr. Roberts is here to assure you that 
the nearby and universities 
don’t rate English teachers or high 
schools on the basis of their former 
students’ scores on those tests. The au- 
thor tells how such fears and suspicions 
were dispelled in the high schools of 
Orange County, Cal., by an explana- 
tion of the purpose and uses of such 
tests, and says that the facts hold more 
or less true for any part of the nation. 
Dr. Roberts is school psychologist of 
the San Diego, Cal., Public Schools. 


colleges 





academic setting. Failure for this student popula 
tion is considerably reduced when these individuals 
receive additional training in the language arts 
This test is given solely for the benefit of the stu 
dent and to promote the success of the pupil in the 


college situation. 


Opposition to the testing by the junior 
colleges was based on another mistaken 
premise. A large segment of the language- 
arts teachers wished to know whether indi- 
high 
ranked on the basis of the scores obtained. 
This 


this widespread erroneous conclusion: 


vidual instructors or schools were 


statement was formulated to offset 


Students are not grouped by high schools nor 
are the scores obtained by one group compared 
with those of another group. Thus, no effort is 
made to compare the pupils of one English teacher 
with those of another instructor in the language 
arts curriculum. The Cooperative English Examina 
tion is utilized solely for the purpose of student 
classification at the college concerned and to in 
effectiveness of the services 


crease the guidance 


offered 


Skepticism about the test itself was prev- 
alent among the experienced high-school 
teachers. Many individuals in the language 
arts wondered whether the psychometric 
instrument actually differentiated the good 
student from the person with poor facility 


in this subject area. Several teachers be- 
lieved that this test was merely a matter 
of form—another entry to be placed in the 
cumulative folder and then forgotten. 
Fortunately, the evidence effectively repu- 
diated this concept: 


A study by the county education specialists over 
the past three years definitely shows that students 
who fall below a given score have considerable 
difficulty in passing the formal English course at 
junior college. The vast majority of such pupils 
fail to pass the language-arts course. Therefore, the 
Cooperative English Examination in this county 
can be considered a useful aptitude test, predicting 
within the limitations mentioned, the success or 
failure of the student in the normal language-arts 
curriculum. It is administered because it is an effec 
tive means of prognosis, not for the purpose of 
building up numerous test scores in the folder of 


the enrollee. 


Another sizeable area of concern proved 


to be for the welfare of the high-school 
graduate. English teachers wished to ascer- 
tain the status of the student with a low 
score at the given junior college. Certain 
instructors mistakenly felt that such stu- 
dents were placed in retarded or slow sec- 
tions and not permitted to enroll in formal 
college courses. Again, it was necessary to 
dispel a false belief which could reduce the 
value of a useful test instrument: 

Ihe English Cooperative Test by itself does not 
determine the course program which a student fol- 
lows in this college. This examination is entirely 
too limited to furnish data on the type of curricu 


A low score 
simply means that a pupil will find it advisable to 


lum which students should pursue 


take one semester of remedial or pre-preparatory 
English (English 71) before enrolling in the regular 
college English course (English 1A). It is obvious 
to the college administrators and counselors that a 
good student in science or mathematics may often 
have difficulty with certain phases of the language 
arts—a deficiency which can be alleviated or cor 
rected. This psychometric instrument does not have 
any large significant effect on the eventual curricu 


lum choice made by the entering college student. 


English teachers were curious concern- 
ing the reporting of the test score to the 
student. They wished to know whether col 
lege policy entailed notifying the student 
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about his placement or whether such data 
were deemed confidential. Once again, the 
sentiment the educators’ 
anxiety for the integral worth and personal 
adjustment of the student. The answer 
given was: 


demonstrated 


Unfortunately, no routine answer can be given 
to this excellent question, since the feelings and emo 
tional state of the student are of prime importance 
in this connection. Another factor is the large num 
ber of interest, achievement, and aptitude tests ad 
ministered to each student during the first-semester 
compulsory course in orientation, These psycho- 
metric instruments invariably uncover strengths as 
well as weaknesses and render inadvisable the piece- 
meal reporting of tests to students. In no case is 
the student given merely his score or percentile 
rating. These results when released are reported in 
terms of the pupil's comparative rank with the 
other students enrolled at the local junior college. 


These test orientation efforts paid large 
dividends. Feelings of tension and mis- 
understanding English teachers 
eased perceptibly. Several subject instruc- 
tors voluntarily sought further information 
about the Cooperative English Examina- 
tion and the general testing program at the 
county junior colleges. Many secondary 
administrators and teachers became much 


among 
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more cooperative and sympathetic towards 
the concept of the psychometric evaluation 
of potential college students. Several local 
high schools even consented to have this 
test administered at their respective institu- 
tions during the senior year. This early 
availability of test scores promoted better 
pupil counseling. The high schools also 
derived considerable benefit from this re- 
organization, since under the new plan, 
the test results were available for the in- 
spection of the high-school administrators 
and teachers. 

This article may suggest a procedure for 
colleges and high schools in areas where 
entrance examinations attempt to gage 
student proficiency in a specific subject 
area. It furnishes one effective means for 
reassuring concerned individuals that no 
high school or instructor is being rated or 
evaluated by this mass testing. The respon- 
sibility for initiating action naturally lies 
with the higher institution of learning, but 
the secondary-school faculty is obligated to 
ask a full explanation of the purposes of the 
psychometric examination and to listen 
carefully to the answers furnished by the 
college or university. 


A Worldly-Wise Generation is in High School 


With all their obvious weaknesses, today's stu- 
dents are more mature, more worldly-wise, and far 


better informed about life than we ever were at 
their age. They are thoroughly aware, for one thing, 
that at 16 or 17 they are already important per- 
sons, The military services are just ahead of them, 
the colleges are courting them, and well-paid em- 
ployment awaits them almost at once. They are not 
children as we were at 17; the world needs them 
young. Though the average age of the population is 
higher, we need youth for serious business today, 
and the youngsters are well aware of it. 

The really antiquated school today is the one that 
refuses to recognize that this generation of youth is 
comparatively adult and should be treated ac- 
cordingly. Let us not be deceived by the surface ap- 
pearances. They are still young and have the joys 
and pains of youth, but they are grown-up, too. 


They are more capable than we ever were of de- 
tecting the sham, the fraudulent, the unjust and 
the hypocritical; they know when they are being 
given less than their due and they inevitably resent 
it. 

The terrifying and sobering realities of life in the 
past fifteen years have produced a generation of 
young people who may be cynics, fatalists, or even 
delinquents, but who are certainly not innocent of 
or oblivious to the facts of life. Since this is so, it is 
clearly the high school’s duty to capitalize on the 
situation, Not only does it call for a new kind of 
curriculum, as most schools recognize, but it de 
mands an enlightened attitude toward the student 
body as individuals. As young adults, 
older children, they deserve and can properly take 
a real and important part in the conduct of the 
school.—Editorial in The Social Studies. 


instead of 








OPERATION MORALE: 


Student labor (both paid and volunteer) 
gives a drab high school a face lifting 


By KNUTE LARSON 


Given:—A run-down-at- 


the-heels high-school building. 


crowded, drab, 


Scarred, battered furniture 
-A group of students more given to scrib- 
bling on woodwork than picking up candy 
wrappers. 
A general defeatist attitude about the 
physical environment of the school plant. 
Wanted: A program of action to be de- 
veloped by the student council to improve 
the appearance of the school and, conse- 
quently, the morale of the student body. 


Planning 

The student council had thought out a 
clear, definitive statement of the problem 
early in the year, but had deferred group 
discussion for several weeks because of the 
pressure of other, more urgent business. 
During this time, the council members and 
faculty had 
thought to the problem so that many “half 


adviser given independent 
baked” ideas had been discarded prior to 
the group-planning stage. This eliminated 
a great deal of wasted time and effort. 

The actual group planning consumed 
two council meetings. At this point a plan 
of action was ready. 


Action 
It was decided to call the whole under- 
taking “Operation Morale” and to break 
the work up into several “projects,” the 
entire program to be presented to the 
faculty meeting and then to the student 
body in a general assembly. 


Homeroom Projects 


Each homeroom project was numbered 
according to the room number. The follow- 


ing improvements were undertaken: 

1. Floors were resealed with a special 
compound. Paid student labor plus cus- 
todial assistance was used on this work, 
which had been planned for the year in 
the superintendent's office. It was merely 
timed to fit in with “operation morale.” 

2. Old desk tops were sanded and re- 
surfaced by paid student labor under the 
same conditions as described in No. 1. 

3. Volunteer committees were formed to 
make the custodian’s cleaning work easier 
by picking up papers regularly, emptying 
the pencil sharpener, etc. 

4. Art committees were formed to beau- 
tify the homerooms by use of posters, car- 
toons, clippings, drawings, plants, etc. 

5. The custodian took the responsibility 
of providing cleaning cloths for each home- 
room at regular times each week. 

Project 14: A dirty storage room in the 
basement was converted into an art room 
and a student council meeting room by the 
volunteer efforts of student council mem- 
bers plus brief assistance from a_ hired 
electrician who installed fluorescent light- 
ing. Ceiling, walls, and floors were painted, 
and old furniture was repaired and painted. 

Project 4: The worst room in the build- 
ing was selected to lead the way. Art stu- 
dents painted murals depicting various 
phases of student life, thus replacing the 
dreary sepiatone prints so common in class- 
rooms. The paints for this project were 
donated by a local representative of a 
paint company. 

Homeroom Competition: A large “report 
card” was prepared, modeled after the 
school report and including space for the 
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grading of each homeroom and the courtesy 
of its members. At the end of a month, the 
teachers graded the courtesy of the students 
and the superintendent of schools graded 
the appearance of the rooms. A trophy was 
awarded to the “best” room. All grading 
was based on student effort and originality. 


In Retrospect 


The benefits of this program were very 
real. It is quite clear that the following 
results were obtained: 

1. The school looks cleaner and more 
attractive. 

2. Several budding artists were 
covered” and received much needed recog- 
nition. 

3. Homeroom groups were drawn to- 
gether by common objectives. 

4- Good public relations resulted, i.€., 
it was emphasized that the school was doing 
its best in spite of a poor plant. 

Like any undertaking of this type, how- 
ever, it was not a panacea. Certain prob- 
lems developed: 

1. Older students felt that some phases of 
the program were “childish.” It must be 
remembered that there is a world of differ- 
ence between the maturity of the youngest 
freshman and the oldest senior, in a four- 
year high school. 


“dis- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

In the course of the years a school 
building can become a sorry-looking, 
beat-up specimen of a plant. And you 
can’t put your finger on a certain 
month, or even year, and say that at 
that point it passed from the accept- 
able to the impossible — You just 
realize that the place has been getting 
shabby. Then, if you don’t find a com- 
mittee of taxpayers waiting eagerly at 
the entrance with a bushel basket of 
money for refurbishing the building, 
you might consider letting students do 
the work. That’s what they did in 
Manfield, Mass., High School, which 
has an enrollment of about 250. Dr. 
Larson, who tells about it, is principal 
of the school. 





2. After a couple of weeks the program 
needed a “shot in the arm.” The council 
used up all its ideas on the initial program 
and was left without very much “fuel” after 
a brief time. 

3. Some small resentment developed be- 
tween volunteers and paid workers. The 
two types of work must be kept distinctly 
separate, volunteers doing the light, pleas- 
ant work whenever possible. 

All the things considered, “operation 
morale” was well worth the effort. 


Solid Geometry With Models: No Failures in 4 Years 


At the beginning of the term's work each student 
is requested to provide himself with the following 
articles: a good-sized shoe box, stiff, but not heavy 
cardboard; a good compass; straight edge; swab 
sticks; strong twine (preferably fishing line); scis- 
sors; razor blade; model airplane cement; pins and a 
needle. It makes for more attractive models if the 
cardboard can be of different colors. 

Under direct supervision of the instructor (no 
construction allowed outside of class) each individ- 
ual student makes his own model for each theorem 
studied. At first the going is slow, halting, inac- 
curate and the result crude, but interest is never 
lacking. As time goes on the models become more 
refined, more accurate, but interest never lags. 


As each model is finished the theorem is proved 
from the model, not from a drawing on a plane 
surface. This—the drawing—is the very last step 
in the learning process. Drawing three dimensions 
on a two-dimension surface is no easy task and if 
used as the beginning step discourages the student 
before he ever really gets a good start. After the 
building of the model and the proving of the 
theorem from the model, the student knows what 
he is trying to do and becomes his own critic— 
another excellent instructional technique. 

In four years of experiment the writer has never 
had a failure in solid geometry—the bugaboo of 
most high-school students.—Wita W. Corsirr in 
Wyoming Education News. 





A virtue of A-V materials: 


How to Focus 35 Minds on 
ONE REALITY 


By 
ROBERT B. LEITCH 


HE PROFESSIONAL photographer must 
jes a good many factors into consid- 
eration in order to produce an excellent 
picture. 

In the first place, he must use the proper 
equipment and have a thorough under- 
standing of its possibilities and limitations. 
When he reaches the scene which he wants 
to take, he must study carefully its composi- 
tion and environment. After the picture has 
been taken, there is still a good deal of 
technical procedure necessary which in- 
volves the painstaking use of equipment 
and materials adapted to the type of pic- 
ture which he wishes to produce. 

Surely the situation may seem compli- 
cated enough, but let us suppose that this 
photographer has thirty-five cameras which 
are not of his choice. They range from the 
simple box camera to the most specialized 
ones, and his materials are also quite un- 
certain as to quality. He must take a picture 
with each of these cameras in less than an 
hour. The professional photographer who 
might be confronted with such a situation 
would throw up his hands in despair. 

However, the teacher who has the usual 
unselected classes meets a situation com- 
parable to this several times a day. He, too, 
must make pictures by focusing the minds 
of his students so as to get the best possible 
mental images for each of them. Their 
ability to visualize a new concept is as 
varied as that of the thirty-five cameras 
above mentioned. Who is there to say that 
the work of the instructor is less exacting 
than that of the photographer? 
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To make this educational problem more 
understandable, let us consider still another 
that is familiar to most 
people. Suppose that one of your friends 
has just returned from a vacation spent, let 
us say, at the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado. You have never been there yourself. 
As you listen to his enthusiastic description 
of the place, what sort of mental images 
do you conjure up from the torrent of 
words to which you are listening? Cer- 


situation—one 


tainly, they will not be as clear as the ones 
your friend has. You are interested, and 
you decide to get a more satisfactory visu- 
alization of this great creation of nature. 

What means would you use to realize 
this ambition? If you had your choice, 
would it be a book, a set of Still pictures, 
a sound-motion picture, or a trip to the 
Grand Canyon itself? Your answer likely 
would depend on circumstances. Your 
greatest realization would come from the 
fullest use possible of each of the choices 
mentioned. 

However, if you were a student in the 
usual class, your choice would be pretty 
much limited to what your teacher pro- 
vided in his His choice of 
equipment and materials would, in turn, 
be limited by a good many factors. If you 
think back to your school years, you will 


instruction. 


recall that your instructors varied a good 
deal in their presentation of the lesson. 
Some of them used the text and lecture 
method with more or less success, as far 
If your children 
have been graduated from high school, the 


as you were concerned. 
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chances are that most of your instructors 
did lecture interminably, and that it was 
considered good teaching by all except the 
students. 

There are some who still consider the 
lecture method a good procedure of instruc- 
tion—perhaps justifiably so at the college 
level, because the students are relatively 
selected, and usually have a high ability to 
visualize concepts. There are others who, 
clinging to tradition, continue to rely 
principally on the text and lectures. How- 
ever, this is not considered good educa- 
tional practice at elementary and second- 
ary levels by advanced educators, because 
the students in unselected classes usually 
have a spread in reading ability of about 
five years, and the ability to form adequate 
mental pictures of abstract principles is 
not possessed by at least the lower quartile. 

Aside from tradition, the reason why so 
many instructors cling to the older method 
of instruction is that they do not realize the 
wide difference between their ability to 
form mental images and that of the stu- 
dent. One simply cannot visualize clearly 
something which he has never seen. As the 
teacher lectures, he more or less uncon- 
sciously sees a multitude of mental images 
which form a part of his rich background 
of experience. The student does not have 
this background, so he fails to gain many 
concepts which the instructor finds so plain 
to himself. 

Quite a few students employ an escape 
mechanism, in their frustration, through 
which they conjure up mental pictures 
which are much more satisfying to them 
than those which the instructor is seeking 
to give them. These visualizations are likely 
to be about such things as sports, or pos- 
sibly about the other sex. Remember! This 
is largely why so many report cards of stu- 
dents receiving low grades carry such no- 
tation as: lack of attention, indifference, or 
laziness. 

The remedy for this situation lies in a 
broader concept of the curriculum. In the 
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past, the mainstay of the curriculum has 
been the text, and any materials used in 
conjunction with it have been termed aids 
or supplementary. When so considered, the 
tendency has been to cover the text fully, 
and to use the so-called aids sparingly if at 
all. Better progress in education is made 
when the center of the curriculum is the 
educational needs of the individual stu- 
dents, and all the materials and procedures 
used are considered as complementary 
rather than as supplementary. These com- 
plementary materials are texts, audio-visual 
communications, library references, talks by 
outside persons, and field trips. 
Audio-visual materials, or communica- 
tions, are becoming increasingly more avail- 
able. Where they can be had, they bring 
about the most concrete visualizations for 
all students, because they provide the most 
complete mental images short of a field 
trip. They are especially valuable to stu- 
dents in the lower and upper quartiles: to 
those in the lower quartile, because they 
cannot visualize well from words, to those 
in the upper quartile, because they provide 
the inspiration for research in the library. 
This research not only enriches their educa- 
tion, but also keeps them from forming the 
bad study habits which usually come to stu- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Leitch is audio-visual coordina- 
tor in Lincoln Junior High School, 
Santa Monica, Cal. He believes that in 
the usual unselected classroom group 
of 35 students, where there may be a 
spread of five years in reading ability 
and a corresponding difference in abil- 
ity to visualize concepts adequately, a 
major problem of the teacher is to get 
something like the same mental picture 
of a subject into the minds of the class. 
If the words of both the textbook and 
the teacher fail, then the students 
aren’t thinking of the same thing—and 
it would have been more efficient to 
use complementary audio-visual ma- 
terials. 
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dents held back by the progress of the 
slower students in the class. These audio- 
visual materials are valuable to the entire 
class in other ways because they furnish 
motivation, increased education, and save 
much time. 

Many centuries ago the greatest Chinese 
sage, Confucius, declared, “A picture is 
worth a thousand words.” Of course, the 
pictures to which he referred were still 
ones. It is interesting to speculate on what 
he would have to say about our sound- 
motion pictures of today. 

Happily, the armed forces of our country 
do not confine their opinion of audio-visual 
During the 
urgency of the last world war they cut the 
training time of their men from weeks to 
days, and they are finding an even wider 


use for audio-visual aids today. In fact, they 


communication to words. 


are leading the field in many respects. 

This increased efficiency is just as ap- 
plicable and valuable to the schools as it 
is to military institutions. The school day 
has remained about the same length as it 
the but the 
amount of subject matter in the curriculum 


was in nineteenth century, 
has increased greatly in amount and variety. 
Almost every year sees the addition of new 
courses or units of instruction. This has 
been due to rapid technological advances 
and to the demand of the public that more 
time be given to such subjects as mathe- 
matics, history, geography, science, and 
English. Due to compulsory school attend- 
ance laws, the school load has increased 
greatly through the retention of practically 
all students until they have been graduated 
from high school. Another factor which 
is contributing mightily to the school load 
is the rapid increase in the birth rate. 
Fortunately, the production of time-sav- 
ing audio-visual communications is improv- 
ing so rapidly in quantity and quality that 
formerly re- 


quired a year for completion can be re- 


some of the courses which 
duced now to a semester. Furthermore, in 


this shorter period the subject can be 
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mastered more completely than it was for- 
merly in the longer time allotted for it. 
Concrete visualization furnishes part of 
the explanation for this increased efficiency. 
That which one clearly perceives, he can 
understand, and through this increased 
comprehension comes a longer and better 
retention. The powerful motivation which 
is inherent in these communications is 
another important factor in this increased 
efficiency. After viewing such films as The 
A B C’s of Internal Combustion Engines, 
the student willingly reads his textbook on 


the subject, and he covers it rapidly and 


understandingly because the words now 
bring clear images to mind. 

As he reads about the intake stroke, the 
compression stroke, and the firing stroke of 
the piston, he recalls the exact motion de- 
picted in the film. The motion picture also 
shows him that the material in the text is 
but 


formation which can be found in the li- 


an introduction to the wealth of in- 


brary, so he signs up for one or more of 
these fascinating books and takes them 
home to read. Thus, through the use of 
many varied 
education in depth. 

The instructor also benefits from such en- 


communications he obtains 


richment. With these complementary tools 
of learning he has increased his efficiency 
to a great extent. The time which he for- 
merly lost in trying to bring understanding 
to the lower quartile of his class now can 
be employed to direct the inspired research 
of the upper quartile. However, the suc- 
cess which he achieves depends largely on 
the utilization which he makes of his ma- 
terials. 

The rule which he must keep in mind is 
that every communication—text, film, tran- 
scription, library reference, field trip, or 
outside expert—should be used only when it 
or they can develop a given concept better 
than any of the other complementary ones. 
Utilization rather than expediency should 
be his motto. 

The professional instructor must be as 
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scientific as the professional photographer 
and, perhaps, more resourceful. He has as 
many individual problems as he has stu- 
dents in the class. It is his concern to de- 
velop the learning of each student to the 
extent of his capacity. This calls for the use 
of a variety of communications at the 
psychological moment. Time is increasingly 
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SUBSTITUTE DUSTPAN—Take a 
sheet of newspaper, wet one edge, then put 
it on the floor. The wet edge sticks to the 
floor. Then, with one sweep of the broom 
all the dust and dirt is on the newspaper, 
ready for disposal.—Western Family. 


CLASSROOM MAGAZINE—Some 
classes will want to make their own mimeo- 
graphed magazines from the “best themes” 
in each English class. If pupils type the 
stencils most school offices will be glad to 
provide the stencils and run off the sheets. 
Construction paper may be used for covers, 
and lettering and drawings may be stenciled 
on them for mimeographing. Every pupil 
should have a copy of the completed maga- 


° ° 
zine at little or no cost, or some extras may 


— 

Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item ts not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THE 
CLEARING House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
ingeles, Cal. 
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against him, but if he succeeds in visualiz- 
ing each new concept for every member of 
his class, he will be richly rewarded by their 
enthusiastic cooperation and the realiza 
tion that he has provided education in 
depth to each of them. These are the ob- 
jectives which every real educator strives 
for and desires to attain. 


the Jrade 
GORDON 


be sold to defray expenses. Better not com- 
mercialize this venture, though. And don’t 
forget extra copies for interested teachers, 
supervisors, administrators, library, etc.— 
Carl K. Bomberger, Junior High School, 
Summit, N. J. 


PASS THE PAPERS—To 
the bother of arranging and alphabetizing 
papers in class it is simple enough to ask 
the pupils to pass those papers with names 
beginning with A to L to the upper ieft- 
hand corner seat, those from M to Z to the 
other corner seat. These “alphabetical moni- 
tors” so seated can then complete!the alpha- 
betization and you can collect the two piles 
of papers. Likewise you could have papers 
divided and arranged by scores or by any 
other basic category. 


save yourself 


WALL CLAMP—To make a wall clamp 
hastily, put a tack through a paper clip— 
Willard L. Powers, Paramount, Cal., Junior 
High School. 


PAPER SCULPTURE—You can make 
three-dimensional murals with paper, scis- 
sors, cellophane tape, a razor blade, tempera 
paints and brushes. For full directions on 
this process send a card to Minnesota Min- 
ing and Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 





CURTAIN TIME: 


Week-end busloads to city theaters 


By MABEL LINDNER 


r is ONE o'clock on Sunday afternoon. 
I The high-school entrance begins to fill 
with boys and girls. But these teen-agers are 
not dressed in the casual classroom fashions 
which they usually affect; the girls are wear- 
ing unaccustomed hats and gloves, the boys 
neckties and jackets. In fact, I must look 
twice in most instances to see who each 
young lady or gentleman is. For these stu- 
dents are dressed for a trip to the city; 
specifically, they are going to the symphony 
and to a good restaurant afterward, and 
their manners and dress must be in accord. 
1:15 chauffeur—the 
driver of our chartered bus—pulls over to 


At precisely our 
the curb. After the day's list is checked, we 
settle back for our forty-mile drive to Pitts- 
burgh. Then the excited voices of the girls 
rise a little, and presently the steadier qual- 
ity of masculine voices is heard. Once in 


awhile a question is relayed to the chaper- 
ones in front, and the talk rises and falls. 
No food is allowed on the bus; everyone has 


had his lunch or dinner at home and must 
wait until after the matinee to eat at the 
stopping place for the day. Consequently, 
the dignity of good clothes and good man- 
ners does not decline. The talk is often re- 
placed by singing, with the usual accolade 
to the bus driver and the chaperones. 

As the bus nears the city, the seasoned 
traveler points out the Cathedral of Learn- 
ing and the Stephen Foster Memorial to the 
novice. The girls hope we will eat at Web- 
ster Hall, the boys look for an Einstein on 
the steps of Mellon Institute. Our stop is 
Syria Mosque and we approach the door- 
man, who is always just a little over- 
whelmed to have so many eager concert- 
goers in one group. I trust that no one has 


bus and the 
door; I can think of only two instances 
when such an emergency occurred. 


lost his ticket between the 


Once we are inside the Mosque each stu- 
dent is on his own. He is cautioned to find 
his seat first; then he may visit the lounge 
before the performance starts. The business 
of finding his section and seat, with the 
help of an usher, is good experience for the 
young person, and creates an easier atmos- 
phere for him each time he visits the con- 
cert hall or the theatre. It also enables him 
to help, quite proudly, the boy or girl 
making an initial trip. I always feel the 
time and effort expended in sponsoring the 
trip is repaid when I look about me and 
see the anticipation of each teen-ager as he 
makes himself comfortable and takes a final 
look at his program. 

Everyone watches, fascinated, as the prep- 
arations for the concert are made on the 
open stage. Soon after the scores are placed 
the musicians begin, one by one, to warm 
up. Over the subdued talk of the audience 
can be heard the tuning of violins, the deep 
notes of the bass, the liquid sound of the 
harp, the clear call of the trumpet or 
clarinet. Presently the concert master looks 
over the orchestra, a sure sign that in a 
matter of moments the conductor will ap- 
pear. Since the departure of Fritz Reiner, 
the orchestra may be under the direction of 
the musical director, Vladimir Bakaleini- 
koff, or it may be guided by a guest con- 
ductor—Victor de Sabata, Serge Koussevit- 
sky, or Paul Paray. 

The first great thrill, then, is that of see- 
ing the orchestra rise when the maestro 
makes his appearance. One more hurried 
look at the program, the tap of the conduc- 
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tor’s baton, and from then on the witchery 
of the performance. And make no mistake 
about it, that witchery exists for several 
reasons. Of course, often it is the music 
itself, but sometimes it is the movement of 
the orchestra as a whole, the theatrical ac- 
cord of the strings, or the precision of the 
individual players that holds the audience 
spellbound. The student soon recognizes 
that the score of a symphony may be as deli- 
cate, perhaps, as a poem, as intricate and 
as difficult as a problem in engineering. In 
any case, whatever the student's particular 
interest, here is a professional performance, 
beyond the performance of amateurs, be- 
yond the mediocre. 

Whatever the program for the afternoon, 
there is always something especially appeal- 
ing for the individual: it may be a modern 
suite, a favorite movement, the ovation the 
conductor receives; it may be the introduc- 
tion of a young apprentice conductor or 
the performance of a guest artist—Vladimir 
Horowitz or Jascha Heifetz. 

Amid continuous applause and cries of 
“Bravo! Bravo!” students eager for auto- 
graphs make their way backstage, where 
they are usually graciously received. They 
are always proud of Dr. Bakaleinikoff's sig- 
nature because he is so kind and under- 
standing; the girls, especially, like to get 
the signature of the apprentice conductor 
because he is handsome. Few guest conduc- 


tors or artists refuse autographs unless they 


are ill or exceptionally tired. 

Then the line of cars as it 
moves up to the marquee. Very shortly our 
driver arrives and we embark, to the in- 


we watch 


terested comments of spectators and some- 
times reporters. We stop at a restaurant 
where we have made reservations, since 
forty (or eighty) guests appearing at one 
time might be a little disrupting. Students 
study the menu and recall that we have in- 
cluded any unfamiliar terms in our daily 
vocabulary stint, just as we have studied 
theatre and concert vocabulary before the 
first trip of the season is made. Another 
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feature of the trip is evidenced: these teen- 
agers are unfailingly polite and courteous 
and quiet, enjoying the atmosphere and 
the soft music (not controlled by a juke box) 
as they wait to be served. 

As the homeward trip is completed the 
singing is often exuberant. The repertoire 
may range from current popular ballads 
to Fred Waring’s arrangement of The Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic, climaxed, finally, 
by “Three cheers for the bus driver.” Back 
at our starting place, the early evening is 
filled with expressions of appreciation and 
good nights. 

We have also witnessed the Saturday 
matinee performances at the Mosque—the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo or Sadler's 
Wells. Generally the afternoon program is 
designed to be especially appealing to a 
young audience. Although teen-agers enjoy 
the Graduation Ball, the excerpts from 
Swan Lake intrigue them with their beauty 
and intricacies. Their sense of criticism is 
direct and true, in most instances, compar- 
ing favorably with that of recognized critics. 

Many Saturday afternoons have been 
spent in the balcony of the Nixon Theatre, 
the only legitimate commercial theatre in 
the Western Pennsylvania area. We have 
studied the life and times of Henry VII! 
with an almost personal interest because 
we planned to see Maxwell Anderson's 
Anne of the Thousand Days, starring Rex 
Harrison and Joyce Redman. The subtleties 
of As You Like It became understandable 
when Katherine Hepburn walked the beau- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

For the past four years Miss Lindner 
has been sponsor or chaperone for a 
week-end activity which ts open to all 
students of Latrobe, Pa., High School, 
in which she teaches English. The stu- 
dents go in chartered buses to Pitts- 
burgh (40 miles away) for a Saturday 
or Sunday afternoon concert, ballet 
performance, or play, and dine at a 
restaurant before returning home. 
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tiful set representing the Forest of Arden. 
We thought the musical Allegro was com- 
parable to Thornton Wilder’s Our Town 
and to Tennessee Williams’ Summer and 
Smoke. We have made three trips to see 
Oklahoma; Dr. Engel’s Golden Days in The 
Student Prince seemed to have been com- 
posed especially for these eager boys and 
girls; the music and color of Blossom Time 
suited their new spring costumes and happy 
faces. 

We have watched performances of the 
Pittsburgh Civic Light Opera Company 
Pitt Stadium con- 
verted into an outdoor theatre resembling 
the St. Louis Municipal Theatre. The stage 
is large enough to accommodate the cruising 


from a section of the 


Showboat under a full moon on a summer 
evening. Kiss Me, Kate was equally enjoy- 
able on both the Nixon stage and the sta- 
dium stage. 

Any high-school student who wishes may 
sign for a theatre or concert trip until the 
list reaches forty (one bus) or eighty (two 
buses). More than eighty students on one 
trip would be unwieldy, especially in an 
eating place. Many of these teen-agers have 
gone on every trip, while others treasure 
one or two trips, as circumstances permit. 
In either case, here is a “reach,” a measure 
of perfection, an approach to the best, a 
widening of horizons. Students from all 
courses find interest in the excursions: a 
trade-course boy went on every symphony 
trip; homemaking girls were interested in 
seeing the costumes of a new musical; col- 
lege-preparatory students were especially in- 
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trigued with the creativity of the ballet. 

Most amazing of all, these boys and girls 
have been able to convert ideas and tech- 
niques into their own creative activities. 
They presented excerpts from a season's 
trips—music, dances, skits—to the student as- 
sembly of 1,200. They have used techniques 
—lighting, spotting, simplicity—in many 
amateur productions. They added ballet se- 
quences to the evening production of sev- 
eral one-act plays: country fair scenes to 
The Maker of Dreams; a Tschaikowsky 
mazurka to Chekhov's The Proposal. One 
of the boys had a great talent for choreog- 
raphy and worked out a complete ballet 
sequence for Prokofieff's Cinderella, direct- 
ing its production and giving it a decided 
professional air. 

“Curtain time” trips are maturing for 
adolescents in that they increase and im- 
prove a critical judgment of all perform- 
ances in which students themselves partici- 
pate as well as those at which they are on- 
lookers. Their own speech improves, and 
they take a keen interest in competitive 
speech contests such as poetry reading, 
Shakespeare reading, 
Daily vocabulary study seems worthwhile, 


and declamations. 
since it serves as a basis for every new ex- 
perience. Adolescents take pride in know- 
ing and the they 
grow willingly and surprisingly, and only 


doing correct thing; 
the best is good enough to give them as ex- 
amples. “Curtain time” is 

. an arch, wherethro’ 
Gleams that untraveled world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 


Weighted Grades 


The early marks [of the semester] are relatively 


unimportant. Every student has the right to make 
certain mistakes at the start of each course—mistakes 
resulting from its newness, its treatment, the teacher, 
or the environment. 

Once the course is well under way, he should be 
given increasing credit for accumulating knowledge 


The second half of course should be valued twice 
first half, and the 
representative) as more important than any other 
The evaluation should 
course should be taught 


as much as the final test (if 


whole be geared—as the 
to the student's intellec- 
tual achievement at the finish.—Pumie MarsH in 
Ohio Schools. 





Cerebral STRETCHING 
Exercises, Please! 


By 
PHILIP S. BLUMBERG 


RE WE teachers of English passing up a 
l \ golden opportunity? Are we failing 


to hit the mark? 

Is it unwise to present to our young people 
the nice distinction and difference between 
a gerund and a participle? Are we wasting 
our time and that of our teen-agers in 
directing attention to the correct pronuncia- 
tion of “gondola,” “buccaneer,” and “con- 
temporaneity”? Is all the enthusiastic work 
that we lavish upon our boys and girls so 
unreservedly in arousing their interest to 
the climactic situations in Julius Caesar, 
and in focusing their attention upon the 
point of highest interest in Macbeth, and 
in clarifying the denouement in Silas Mar- 
ner and in Ivanhoe—is it all ineffective and 
futile? And finally, is the memorization of 
Poe's definition of a short story time con- 
suming and unnecessary? Perhaps. I am not 
sure. 

I do know that from all directions and 
from many sources comes the refrain: our 
pupils do poorly because of sheer inepti- 
tude in getting the meaning from the 
printed page. An interested writer on mat- 
ters educational is sure that “one can only 
feel a melancholy regret that our schools 
are sending young people into the world 
blithely unaware of the real treasures of 
an educated life.” A college teacher decries 
the reading ability of the students who 
come to him from our high schools. They 
fail, he declares, to grasp the meaning of 
sentences and paragraphs. Their compre- 
hension of abstruse ideas is lamentable and 
their vocabulary is meager. Another teacher 
finds his charges floundering when asked 
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to paraphrase a poem or extract the essen- 
tial thought of a prose passage. 

And last, the astute, urbane Albert J. 
Nock, in his provocative book entitled 
Memoirs of a Superfluous Man is caustic 
and his remarks are condemnatory in no 
uncertain terms: 


. very few literate persons are able to read, 
very few indeed. . . . I do not mean that the great 
majority are unable to read intelligently; I mean 
that they are unable to read at all—unable, that is, 
to carry away from a piece of printed matter any 
thing like a correct idea of its content. . . . Reading 
implies a use of the reflective faculty, and very few 
have that faculty developed. . . . 


Well, this is all mighty interesting, if not 
alarming. If, in the words of former Chan- 
cellor Robert M. Hutchins, “a university is 
a place where people think,” then, is not 
the high school the place where an initia- 
tion, a beginning of the thinking process 
might well begin? And this, I am sure, is 
the implication to be gained from a reading 
of that popular book, Teacher in America, 
by the brilliant Jacques Barzun. Time and 
again, Professor Barzun serves notice that 
high-school students are engaged in too 
much rote learning. There is little provo- 
cation and stimulation to real, hard think- 
ing. The full and complete understanding 
of every phrase in a sentence is the sine qua 
non to any claim to reading ability or 
literacy. It is Professor Barzun’s firm con- 
viction that time must be allotted in our 
classrooms for what I like to designate as 
cerebral stretching exercises. 

Take now a well-known sentence com- 
posed of common words, all but two of them 


Me] 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Blumberg, who teaches English 
in Central High School, Paterson, 
N.J., is impressed by the large propor- 
tion of students who have a “sheer 
ineptitude in getting the meaning from 
the printed page.” He labors with his 
pupils to get them to come to grips 
with the thoughts expressed in the 
words they read. For this purpose he 
has collected a quantity of passages 
which he uses as “cerebral stretching 
exercises.” A number of these are in- 
cluded in his article. He offers to send 
a larger selection to CLEARING HOUSE 
readers who are interested. 





single syllables. Where will you find a 
more intriguing paragraph—a mental 
stretching exercise—which English 
teacher might well submit to his classes? 
Here it is: 


every 


If there are more trees in the world than there 
are leaves on any one tree, then there must be at 
least two trees with the same number of leaves. 


Read this aloud and almost any listener 
will respond with “Huh? Say that again.” 
For this sentence records a thought. 

It may be that Mr. Nock was not so wide 
of the mark. As a bit of orientation prepara- 
tory to a reading and study of some of the 
writings of Whittier, Stowe, Lincoln, and 
Whitman, a third-year American literature 
class was assigned the reading of several 
paragraphs—all under the caption, “Clouds 
of War.” A colleague of mine tells me that 
half of the members of the class were puz- 
zled, if not bewildered, at the outset. No 
doubt they read with little attention and 
curiosity, and less imagination. 

Here is the opening sentence: 
between the States were 


The seeds of War 


planted more than two hundred years before the 
first shot was fired on Sumter. 
This 


sentence just did not register! 


“Seeds?” “Two hundred 
elementary 
One of the great pacifist poems by an 


American poet is “The Arsenal at Spring- 


years?” 


field” by Longfellow, and one of the finest 
stanzas consists of the following four lines: 
Were half the power that fills the world with 
terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and 
courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals nor forts. 


What a lesson this poem holds for our 
statesmen, diplomats, and all the helmsmen 
of all the countries of the world! 


With humility and with patience we 


must discuss pro and con these great ideas 
and lofty utterances with boys and girls. 
The meanings must be probed and ferreted 
out; nothing must be taken for granted. 
Our work must be thoroughly Socratic; 
we must shoot question after question; one 
pupil must be asked to criticize the answer 
of another, and through the whole period 
the class must be kept on the qui vive, 
thinking. 

We have in American literature a little 
masterpiece, if there ever was one. I have 
in mind Franklin’s Autobiography. And 
yet, this book makes its appeal to few of 
the seven teen-agers attending 
American high schools. Why? The students 
simply fail to get the thought, the meaning 
of the phrases and sentences. By way of 
illustration: Franklin has just been telling 
the reader that his descendants must not 
fail to appreciate the fact that all the good 
things that have come to him—his happi- 
ness, his success, his good fortune (he is now 


million 


seventy-nine years old) have resulted from 
his everlasting endeavor to do the right 
thing and to improve himself. Then follows 
this simple statement: 

What reverses may attend the remainder is in 
the hand of Providence; but, if they arrive, the 
reflection on past happiness enjoyed ought to help 
his bearing them with more resignation, 


The students are perplexed, and the teacher 
is amazed at the responses. 

Again, there is no more compact, con- 
centrated package of a little story to be 
read at one sitting of twenty minutes than 
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what we have in Poe’s “The Cask of Amon- 
tillado.” But our young people, for whom 
the hard working conscientious English 
teacher strives so mightily, are rebuffed 
at the outset in the very first paragraph. 
This introductory passage merits more than 
passing attention: 


I must not only punish, but punish with impu- 
nity. A wrong is unredressed when retribution over- 
takes its redresser. It is equally unredressed when 
the avenger fails to make himself felt as such to 
him who has done the wrong. 


And finally, one more illustration from 
one of America’s great artists, and one of 
the world’s great spiritual teachers. The 
lines of Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
“The Minister's Black Veil” are extraor- 
dinary, and their implications are verily 


( losing 


tremendous—awful! Do our growing boys 
and girls understand and appreciate that 
memorable paragraph? Try it with a class 
or two: 


Why do you tremble at me alone? . 
also at each other! . . . When the friend shows his 
heart to his friend; the lover to his best 
beloved; when man does not vainly shrink from the 
eye of his Creator, loathsomely treasuring up the 
secret of his sin; then deem me a monster, for the 


. . Tremble 


inmost 


a 
/ 


symbol beneath which I have lived, and die! I look 
around me, and, lo! on every visage a Black Veil. 


In my repertory are two favorites, which, 
I am confident, will prove invaluable to any 
pupil’s cerebrum: 


Outwitted 
He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 
But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in! 
—E. MARKHAM 


I Saw a Man 


I saw a man pursuing the horizon; 
Round and round they sped 

I was disturbed at this; 

I accosted the man. 

“It is futile,” I said, 

“You can never—” 


“You lie,” he cried, 


And ran on. 
—S. CRANE 


In conclusion, may I urge that this phase 
of our English work—mental stretching ex- 
ercises—be vigorously prosecuted? (I shall 
be glad to furnish upon request an inter- 
esting group of selections and extracts.) 
The effects, I am sure, will be enlightening, 
fruitful, and incalculable. 


Our Vague, Woolly Abstractions 


teachers and administrators 
using as many obscure professional terms as pos- 
sible in all discussions of school matters, it is not 


Now if insist on 


likely that their action will be conducive to good 
understanding on the part of other participants 
or even of good will or awed admiration. Much of 
the professional language used by school people 
today serves chiefly to create confusion and irrita- 
tion in the minds of the lay public. Of course, 
education, like any other profession, needs a few 
professional and technical terms; their importance 
is not denied in any way. However, it would ap- 
pear wise for educators to keep the number of 
such down to the few really necessary, and this 
could be done quite easily by using them only when 
ordinary, everyday English will not suffice. 
Professional language is all the time taking on 
a load of strange, vague-sounding adjectives and 
adverbs and, worst of all, abstract nouns. Educa- 


tion is by no means the only sinner in this regard, 
be it noted; being a somewhat young profession 
it is possibly a bit more indiscreet than some of 
the others. It would seem that, when new terms 
are needed, clear, concrete ones might be given 
the preference. But it seems fated to be otherwise; 
many of the newly coined words and phrases are 
vague, woolly abstractions, and as soon as they 
are introduced into a sentence a “foggy, foggy dew” 
begins to becloud the idea. 

In addition to the number, the vagueness, and 
the obscurity of these educational catchwords there 
is the matter of their relatively short life. This 
would not be a thing to be lamented—who could 
shed a tear over the early demise of “resource 
person” or “co-curriculum”?—if others, just as vague 
and just as obscure, did not spring up immediately 
to take their place and make confusion worse con 
founded.—C.irtron L. Hawt in School and Society. 





SCIENCE 


‘‘Benefactor” and as “Villain”’ 


By HAROLD J. ABRAHAMS 


HE ARRIVAL of the age of applied sci- 
f je attended by a partial turning 
threatens to 
strip mankind of certain moral values which 
be fundamental to civilization and 
Indeed, certain sectors 
of society have come to be contemptuous 
of the “old-fashioned” 
justice, etc.—and, where detrimental to the 
safety of the State, have looked upon them 
as positive social evils. 


away from the old theology, 


must 
to social progress. 


virtues—truth, mercy, 


act finds itseli 
of weakness, 
and treason to the group. Ob- 


Thus the humane con- 


demned as a manifestation 
decadence, 
serving the weedlike proliferation of this 
spiritual malaise, those who would be on 
the side of the angels have, from time to 
time, let loose many a stricture against sci- 
and have reached 
a state of mind which interferes with clear 


ence as the “evil beast” 
thinking. 

Must we, all of us beneficiaries of applied 
science, again hear it condemned and see 
its very existence in educational curriculums 
As early as the third century, 


investigators: “It 


threatened? 
it was said of scientific 
is not through ignorance of the things in- 
vestigated by them, but through contempt 
of their useless labor that we think of these 
matters, turning our souls to better things.” 
And again: “It is a matter of no interest to 
us whether the earth is a sphere or a cylin- 
der or a disk or concave in the center like 
a fan.” 

Thus the development of science once 
entered into a state of suspended animation. 
When it was eventually revived, 
rescuers (in the ninth century) was so en- 
thusiastic about it that he cried out: “In 


one of its 


the Last Day, may Allah have mercy on the 
soul of Al-Razi, for he was the first of man- 
kind to draw up a table of Specific Gravi- 
ties.” 

The scientist and the teacher of science 
have long heard much loose talk of the evils 
of science,’ of the necessity for moratoria 
on scientific investigations, of the distinc- 
tion between “good” and “bad” science. 
While the use of the atomic bomb may or 
may not have further popularized such a 
thoughtless attitude toward science, it has 
made this conviction take deeper root in 
those who already held it before the de- 
struction of Hiroshima. Those who see the 
need for more and better science education 
would do well to give thought to the prob- 
lem of countering this irrational and hostile 
attitude (for certainly it is) displayed by 
many people, some of whom are very articu- 
late. 

This unfriendly attitude toward science 
is dangerous because of its restraining effect 
upon science education and scholarly re- 
search, to say nothing of the great loss which 
would result to the human race through a 
further weakening of the teaching of “the 
Scientific Method,” that great ornament of 
human achievement. 

On the subject, for example, of the adora- 
tion of truth, where will one find better 
examples of dedication to this ethic than 
among the scientists, in every age and land? 
What better illustrations of the complete 
living for truth alone than the chemists of 


. “it has been disturbing to find religion 
excluded from the tax supported institutions, while 
anti-religion is welcomed in the guise of — 
(From a speech before the Warren, Ohio, Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools.) 
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SCIENCE AS “BENEFACTOR” AND “VILLAIN” 


the igth century who, feeling the call to 
contribute to this body of knowledge, often 
threw physical safety to the winds. 

A Bunsen could continue his pursuit of 
truth even after the loss of one eye, sus- 
tained while investigating the compounds 
of arsenic. An unnamed host of scientists 
have worked in semi-poverty, led on by the 
love of discovery, of seeking after truth. 
We think also of the Soviet geneticists, 
believers in the Mendelian theory, who 
rather than pervert the truth, ended their 
days in prison. Bacteriologists likewise have 
written a glorious record, sailing their ships 
through unknown and dangerous waters, 
which often engulfed the more intrepid. 

Anyone with a working knowledge of the 
history of science can call up a picture of 
the endless, colorful, and splendid pro- 
cession of the great figures in the various 
branches of scientific knowledge. Certainly 
men of science have loved truth and had no 
peers in its pursuit. “We know that thou 
art truth, that thy law is truth, that thy 
prophets are proclaimers of truth, and that 
thy every action is founded on love and 
truth,” says Holy Writ. Are not the real 
scientists modern proclaimers of truth? 

As to the scientist’s love of humankind, 
an examination of the facts will show that 
the pursuit of science has not diminished 
this virtue in the hearts of men. Scientists 
have always striven to employ one good in 
the attainment of another. In the process 
of discovering truth they have cultivated 
the benign attitude toward their fellow 
men, driven by a desire to make man’s lot 
easier and his fate happier. Every possible 
application ef scientific truth or law has 
been made as rapidly as possible toward 
man’s greatest comfort, safety, and physical 
well-being. Through the ages scientists have 
made great fundamental discoveries, asking 
nothing in return save the joy of the ac- 
complishment itself. 

The self-examination, and 
deep concern exhibited by the scientists 
who made the atomic bomb showed a great 


doubting, 
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consciousness of social responsibility. This 
spirit has not always motivated all scien- 
tists, to be sure, but it is far more typical 
than the spirit of destructiveness, of which 
scientists have been so frequently accused. 

It is not scientific knowledge which is to 
blame, but rather those who would use it 
for ungodly purposes. It is fitting to note 
that nearly all of our fundamental scien- 
tific advances were originally undertaken 
for the improvement of daily happiness in 
peace-time living. Surely the same science 
which fathered these advances cannot be 
“good” and “bad” at the same time. Can 
we fail to perceive that the evil is in the 
hearts and conceits of men? 

Even those theologico-social forces which 
we describe as spiritual and good have also 
been employed for evil purposes from time 
to time. Here, in a like manner, must the 
blame rest upon individual men, not 
instruments. 

Let us hear Pierre Curie, at the Nobel 
Conference, in the year 1903. 

“It is possible to conceive that in criminal 


hands radium might prove very dangerous, 
and the question therefore arises whether 
it be to the advantage of humanity to know 
the secrets of nature, whether we be suf- 


ficiently mature to profit by them, or 
whether that knowledge may not prove 
harmful. Take, for instance, the discoveries 
of Nobel. Powerful explosives have made it 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Dr. Abrahams, of the Philadelphia, 
Pa., Public High Schools, foresees the 
possibility of an increasing tension in 
the tug-of-war between those who tend 
to consider science as evil and anti- 
religious and those who defend it as 
a major source of truth and progress. 
As such a situation could affect the 
high-school science course of study, he 
feels that all CLEARING House readers, 
rather than just those who teach sci- 
ence, should know something about the 
present-day status of the dispute. 
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possible for men to achieve admirable 
things, but they are also a terrible means 
of destruction in the hands of those great 
criminals who draw nations into war, I 
am among those who believe, with Nobel, 
that humanity will obtain more good than 
evil from future discoveries.” 

Woe unto an era which forgets God. Yet 


The CLEARING HOUSE 


there are many ways of serving Him. One 
of these is through the pursuit of truth. 
“And ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” But there can be no 
“good” or “bad” truth, “good” or “bad” 
science. 

There will ever be only good or bad 
applications of science. 


Modern Music Class: No Geniuses to Discover 


Music educators have recently experienced two 
important that the 
chances of their ever having as a student a Heifitz 
or a Rubenstein are, at best, remote; and second, 


realizations. One of these is 


that the true purpose of music in the public schools 
is to provide the opportunity to all students so in- 
terested to participate in a music organization, 
to gain the wonderful feeling of belonging to a 
group united in a common effort. To this end, there- 
fore, new teaching methods are being examined and 
music publishers are striving to produce the ma- 
terials which these new curriculums will demand. 

As evidence of this philosophical change, stream- 
lined class methods of instruction are replacing the 


old-fashioned, individual 


teaching methods. Since our emphasis is now upon 


European-influenced, 


drawing a3 many students as possible into the 
music program for mutual benefits, music educa 
tors are examining these new, short-cut, common 
sense methods. In keeping with the necessity of 
training youngsters to participate meaningfully in 
a musicai group in the shortest possible time, many 
educators, indeed, are using these new methods with 
astonishingly successful results. Aside from these 
obvious educational advantages of the class method 
over the private teaching type of instruction, is the 
decided advantage of saving the teacher's time — 


NICHOLAS ERNESTON in North Carolina Education. 


This Psychopathic Attitude Toward Poetry 


A business man told me recently that a certain 


large was giving a test in which the 
aspirant for a job was asked, “Do you like poetry?” 


If the answer was yes, it counted against him. A 


company 


school principal told a high-school teacher not to 
mention the fact that she had published poetry in 
“little mags” without receiving pay for it. She might 
be thought “queer.” Joseph B. Harrison, in a recent 
issue of The Pacific Spectator, said that he be- 
longed to a club which had been organized for 
the purpose of criticizing the members’ learned 
papers. If someone said, “I think I'll write some- 
thing about beetles,” everyone looked solemn, but 
if someone said, “I'm thinking of writing something 
about poetry,” there was derisive laughter. . . . 
Why does this strange dichotomy, this psycho- 
pathic attitude toward poetry, exist, and what can 
be done about it? Here are vast unexplored fields 
for research 
between imaginative writing and human behavior, 


problems touching the relationship 


the importance of the creative writing of poetry as 
emotional therapy, methods of presenting poetry 
at different age levels, maturation as it affects ap 
preciation of poetic elements, curriculum planning, 


preparation of instructional materials 

An examination of a number of reports of class 
room teachers in educational journals, as well as 
a look at small-town newspapers, will suggest that 
poetry is taught better in the first three grades than 
it is later. Teachers, after the fourth grade, usually 
give up. If the course requires it, they have pupils 
memorize some poetry, or they may have some 
choral reading, usually as preparation for a pro- 
gram. There are a few teachers who have success 
with teaching poetry. We can forty 
reports of experiments in educational magazines for 


find about 


every year since 1929. Why has not more real ad 
vance been made in almost thirty years? Hughes 
Mearns published Creative Youth in 1925. He and 
others had been experimenting with teaching poetry 
through creative writing for several years before 
that. 

Should we give up teaching poetry altogether, 
consider it an outmoded means of expression, per 
haps a subversive activity, or a sign of a diseased 
mind? Or should we make an honest effort to find 
out why our attempts at teaching it have failed? 
~Mary Granam Lunp in School and Society. 





Unorthodox Methods Work: 


ENGLISH FOR THE 
NON-BOOK MINDED 


By ROY M. HAYES 


BECAME principal of Stearns High School 
I in Millinocket, Me., in the fall of 1948 
and soon found myself in contact with edu- 
cational problems different from any I had 
previously encountered, notably those con- 
nected with the administration of vocational 
courses. The responsibility of preparing stu- 
dents planning to continue their education 
after graduation from high school was simi- 
lar to that in any preparatory school, but 
that connected with the much larger num- 
ber who would step out of high school onto 
the job or into a home offered much more 
of a problem. 

Many of these vocational students are 
non-book-minded and quite generally poor 
readers. As far as factual data such as the 
learning of rules, long lists of new terms, 
and the more complicated mathematical 
processes are concerned, most of them are 
limited in their ability to retain these things 
for extended periods of time. On the other 
hand, they are able to acquire a good deal 
of skill in such courses as wood and machine 
shop, and in home economics where the 
girls learn to cook and sew and to under- 
stand some of the problems of managing a 
home. 

The vocational staff is made up of five 
regular instructors besides the physical-edu- 
cation director—an industrial-arts teacher, 
two vocational-shop teachers, an English 
teacher, and the history and guidance direc- 
tor. This group meets from time to time 
with the principal to discuss the entire pro- 
gram of affording these boys the most useful 
kind of program possible. As far as the shop 
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courses are concerned, there is no particular 
problem of holding their interest beyond 
that of getting their conscientious effort and 
cooperation with the instructors in avoid- 
ing accidents. 

These pupils’ social status in the school 
has been carefully considered. While in 
their classes they meet as a vocational group; 
they share the homerooms, the physical- 
education classes, and the opportunity to 
enjoy all branches of activities equally with 
the other students, In this respect the plan 
to date has been highly successful and finds 
many more of the boys participating in the 
group activities than formerly. 

Because of the students’ poor reading 
ability, the most difficult phase of the pro- 
gram is the teaching of English and the 
two social sciences, civics and American 
history. It was recognized that these boys 
would in a few years become voters and 
that they should have an understanding of 
some of the problems common to the com- 
munity and the state. It was discovered 
right away that most of them had a good 
deal of knowledge of current events and 
that they were quite ready to discuss these 
matters in their classes. The use of a cur- 
rent-events newspaper was a help in this 
work. 

Some time is spent now and then on the 
social and economic problems the boys will 
eventually face. Occasional movies work 
into this part of the program nicely. Text- 
books are used as guides and as references 
rather than as sources of regular daily as- 
signments. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Since the standard methods of teach- 
ing English to the young are not very 
effective with non-book-minded pupils, 
why not use unorthodox methods with 
them? That is what Mr. Hayes advo- 
cates in telling about such a plan devel- 
oped by an English teacher in his 
school. The author is principal of 
Stearns High School, Millinocket, Me. 





Ihe problem of teaching them English 
is much more difficult. In many instances 
the reading ability is at about the fourth- 
grade level and in very few cases does it 
reach their present grade level. There is a 


well-grounded dislike for English grammar 
as such in spite of the fact that most of 
them are poor spellers and use frequent 
violations of grammatical constructions in 
their speech. 

It is immediately apparent that trying to 
teach these boys through the medium of the 
regular high-school textbooks written for 
their grade level was out of the question. 
It was equally apparent that to try to teach 
them technical English grammar was an 
impossible and futile task. What to do 
then? 

Before answering this question, I should 
say a word here about their teacher, Fred- 
erick Tippens, who deserves most of the 
credit for planning the course and for the 
notable improvement many of the boys 
have made both in their achievement and 
in their attitude toward the school. 

In considering how to tackle this English 
problem, Mr. Tippens felt that the boys 
should first be helped with their reading, 
and that books on their reading level would 
be needed. These books were, in the first 
place, to be about subjects the boys were 
most interested in—sports such as hunting 
and fishing, athletics of all kinds, and 
adventure stories of the better type. As time 
went on he led them to read other types too. 
He obtained texts of some of the classics 


which had been adapted to students of 
limited reading ability and found a ready 
acceptance of many of them. 

He did not hesitate to use pocket editions 
of acceptable novels, copies of the Saturday 
Evening Post, Popular Mechanics, and other 
magazines. He soon found the class enjoyed 
being read to frequently. He supplemented 
the reading assignments with spelling les- 
sons, using words from lists he made up 
himself, and some simpler types of com- 
position. In addition to learning to spell 
the words the boys also had to use them 
in sentences. A good deal of attention was 
paid to discussion carried out in an orderly 
manner. 

One chief result of the oral work was the 
desire on the part of some of the boys to be 
included in the speech classes provided for 
the non-shop students. This course covered a 
six-week period, with the classes meeting 
every day. Unfortunately the schedule did 
not permit including all of the interested 
pupils this year, but those who could be 
enrolled are for the most part making satis- 
factory progress. 

If such a plan had been proposed three 
years ago, there would have been emphatic 
opposition to it. The change in attitude is 
attributable to the pupils’ growing confi- 
dence in themselves, through class discus- 
sions and their increasing ability to under- 
stand what they read. They are beginning 
to realize that an ability to talk before others 
is a useful accomplishment. 

A visitor to the school now would be im- 
pressed upon seeing a room of these boys, 
all busy with their reading or equally at 
tentive to a discussion with, their teacher, 
or to his reading of a story or a series of 
poems. 

A significant part of the program is al- 
lowing the boys a considerable amount of 
responsibility for decisions to leave the room 
on legitimate errands. Such privileges were 
granted only when it had been determined 
that the boys were ready to accept them in a 
mature way. 





ENGLISH FOR THE NON-Book MINDED 


Unorthodox? Yes, but effective in that 
the program is giving them a sense of satis- 
achievement, not only in their 
ability to read and comprehend what they 
are reading, but also in their ability to ex- 
press themselves orally even though all the 
rules of grammar are not observed at times. 
The subjects of the discussions cover a 
great variety of topics, ranging from ath- 
letics to politics, from hunting to the use 
of alcohol as a beverage. They are critical 
about many things but are fundamentally 
fair-minded and appreciative of any genu- 
ine attempt to help them with their prob- 
lems. They are seen at their best when 
bowling against the faculty, riding along 
with you on a trip, or on a hunting or 
fishing expedition. 


factory 
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No doubt the character of this English 
course has had much to do with keeping 
many of these boys in school for a longer 
period of time. Most of them will ultimately 
be graduated and be the better for it. I am 
confident that they will look back upon 
their English classes and consider that they 
have been profitable and interesting. 

A similar program is needed for girls not 
planning to go on with their education 
beyond high school. Many of them will be 
our future homemakers. The home-eco- 


nomics course is doing an excellent job in 
this respect. A practical English program 
and more training in personality develop- 
ment would go a long ways toward provid- 
ing a well-balanced, immediately useful 
program for both boys and girls. 


indi 


WERE THEY MORTIFIED!: In “the good old 
days when they really taught the g R's,” the Boston 
Survey Committee of 1845 asked the Boston schools 
to examine the general knowledge of their best 
students. And, stated Dr. Charles D. Tenney at a 
recent meeting of the Illinois Schoo] Problems Com- 
mission reported in Illinois Education, here is what 
happened: 

Of the 7,526 pupils in the schools, 530 were offered 
for examination—the very flower of the Boston Pub- 
lic Schools. A total of 154 questions were asked in 
natural 
philosophy, and astronomy. To these there should 


geography, definitions, grammar, history, 


only 
31,159, of which only 17,216 were “correct in sense.” 


have been 57,873 amswers—but there were 
The 31,159 answers, the Committee reported, con 
tained 2,801 errors in grammar, 3,733 errors in spell- 
ing, and 35,947 errors in punctuation. 

Horace Mann remarked that the results “spread 
through the city a general and deep feeling of 


sorrow and mortification.” 


Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. 


FRATERNITIES: Although social fraternities and 
sororities usually aren't recognized by the schools, 
and are actively opposed in some school systems, 
they continue to flourish, according to a survey in 
volving 1,004 secondary-school Fort 
Worth, Tex., and Bartlesville and Oklahoma City, 
Okla. states Lloyd M. The Oklahoma 
Teacher. One out of 6 of the senior-high-school 


students in 
Estes in 


students and 1 out of 11 of the junior-high-school 
students, belonged to a social fraternity or sorority. 


READABILITY OF PHYSICS TEXTS: High- 
school physics textbooks in current use vary in their 
average reading difficulty from that of the 7th- 
grade level to that of the college-graduate level. So 
report George Greisen Mallinson, Harold E. Sturm, 
and Lois Marion Mallinson in Science Education, 
after applying the Flesch formula to 16 high- 
school physics texts. 

Two of the texts had an average reading difficulty 
of about the 7th-grade level. Two texts were above 
the 1 2th-grade level in average difficulty—and one of 
these required college graduation for ease of read- 
ing. The other 12 texts ranged in their average diffi 
culty from 8th-grade to above-ioth-grade levels 
and 3 of these would give trouble to below-average 
physics students. Thus 5 of the texts (almost one 
third) would be difficult 
dents. 


for below-average stu 





Leadership is a 
FUNCTION of the GROUP 


By ERWIN APPELL 


HE concert of the leader's role in our 
‘Tee has undergone a revolutionary 
transformation in recent decades compa- 
rable only to that of the group process. The 
reason for this change may be sought in a 
more complex society which has seen the 
individual lose his former independence and 
autonomy. 

What has replaced the individual as the 
center of importance has been the rise of 
the group and of group consciousness. Thus, 
the individual factory worker seeking an 
increase in wages does not rely solely on his 
own strength, but looks to powerful labor 
unions for the satisfaction of his demands. 


Needless to say, the emergence of the group 
as the focal unit of society has led to a 
revision in group processes. 


Perhaps one of the most important of 
these revisions has been the recognition that 
leadership is a function, not a person. While 
this idea needs to be amplified and clarified 
further, there is already some substantiat- 
ing evidence. For example, we know that 
the democratic group elicits less hostility 
and aggression and more cooperation, sug- 
gestions, and friendliness than does the 
autocratic group.’ 

The democratic group process rests on 
the assumption that everyone who will be 
affected by a policy or program should have 
a share in making it. There is evidence, in 
the experiments described on the following 
pages, that such sharing contributes to a 
healthier view of the whole program and a 


‘Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and Ralph White, 
“Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally 
Created Social Climates.” Twentieth Century Psy- 
chology, ed. by Philip Harriman. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, p. 206. 


feeling of attachment to and responsibility 
for its successful fruition. 

Although the democratic group leader 
does have the responsibility of translating 
“leadership capacity into terms of truly 
democratic usefulness” and bringing “peo- 
ple to loyalty to causes which are worthy 
of them as free and responsible individ- 
uals,”? his success depends almost entirely 
on the composition and structure of his 
group. As Anderson has so lucidly ex- 
pressed it: 

Leadership is not a prerogative of status or ten- 
ure, It does not rest with the chairman alone, or 
with the eminent person in the group, or with any 
one individual. Leadership and “followership” roles 
interchange as the group develops its plans, tackles 
its problems, and moves towards solutions. In a 
democratic group leadership fluctuates in terms of 
merit of contribution made.* 


The notion that the leader’s role is inex- 
tricably entwined with the composition and 
“climate” of his group may have further 
support from certain concepts in physics, 
cultural anthropology, psychology, and 
other branches of intellectual endeavor. The 
“field theory” in physics, configuration in 
cultural and the Gestalt 
school of psychology have all promoted the 
theory that the whole is more than the sum 
of its parts. They have maintained that the 
whole is the sum of its parts in their vari- 
ous relationships. 


anthropology, 


To restate the issue, therefore, and to 
apply the preceding concept to the leader- 
group situation, we perceive that the leader 

*O. Tead, The Art of Leadership, New York: Mc 
Graw-Hill, p. 270. 

* Walter Anderson, “Democratic Group Process— 


Key to Improvement.” The School Executive, April 
195!, PP- 54°55 
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can be effective and that his group can 
accomplish its objectives only if the leader- 
follower relationship is completely fluid. In- 
terdependency is of the essence. Drawing 
the analogy even further, the leader may be 
compared to the sun which is the center 
of our solar system, and the group mem- 
bers represent the planets traveling around 
the sun at speeds determined by their rela- 
tive positions to each other and to the sun. 
If punning is permitted, it might also be 
said that the leader, like the sun, some- 
times provides more heat than light, with 
disastrous consequences for himself and his 
group. 

Although valid scientific information 
dealing with human relations is still rela- 
tively negligible, some pertinent experi- 
mental studies have been made which lay 
the basis for some generalizations in this 
area and indicate certain patterns. 

The fairly recent experiments conducted 
by Ronald Lippitt and Ralph K. White,‘ 
for example, in which they used groups of 
10-year-old children in autocratic, demo- 
cratic, and laissez-faire situations, indicated 
that “hostility was thirty times as frequent 
in the autocratic as in the democratic 
group. Aggression (including both “hostil- 
ity” and a “joking hostility”) was eight 
times as frequent. Much of this aggression 
was directed toward two successive scape- 
goats within the group; none of it was di- 
rected toward the autocrat.” 

The experimenters concluded that four 
underlying factors were responsible for 
the aggressive behavior in the autocratic 
groups: “tension, restricted space of free 
movement, rigidity of group structure, and 
style of living (culture).” On the other hand, 
the democratic group atmosphere elicited 
cooperation, more constructive suggestions, 
a relatively greater individuality, friendli- 
ness, and initiative. 

It is significant to note, too, that the 
preceding experimental groups were “dem- 


* Kurt Lewin, op. cit. p. 200 ff. 
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ocratic’ or “autocratic” or “laissez-faire” 
as a result of appropriate techniques em- 
ployed by the designated leaders. In other 
words, the leader’s importance was clearly 
demonstrated, since he created the climate 
and the atmosphere by his attitudes, ac- 
tions, or sometimes, lack of action, which 
were conducive to democratic effort. 

In an article published in 1939 Kurt 
Lewin takes note of the same experiments 
and once again emphasizes the crucial im- 
portance of the social climate and how it 
is inextricably interwoven with the charac- 
ter and behavior of a person. Lewin ob- 
serves that: 

On the whole, I think there is ample proof that 
the difference in behavior in autocratic, democratic, 
and laissez-faire situations is not a result of indi- 
vidual differences. There have been few experiences 
for me as seeing the expression in children’s faces 
change during the first day of autocracy. The 
friendly, open, and cooperative group, full of life, 
became within a short half-hour a rather apathetic 
looking gathering without initiative. The change 
from autocracy to democracy seemed to take some- 
what more time than from democracy to autocracy. 
Autocracy is imposed upon the individual. Democ- 
racy he has to learn 


Because we have accumulated fairly ade- 
quate knowledge about the democratic lead- 
er-group process we cannot assume that it 
will be readily accepted by people in vari- 
ous areas‘of living. I. is disheartening, in- 
deed, to be aware of the tremendous poten- 
tialities of this knowledge in such fields as 


*Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts. New 
York: Harper & Bros., pp. 81-82. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

In recent decades, says Mr. Appell, 
the group has grown in importance as 
the individual has declined, and there is 
a new concept of the leader: he is more 
an expression of the group’s will and 
less its guiding star. Just where this idea 
is taking us, or where it could take us, 
is Mr. Appell’s point. He teaches social 
studies in East Hartford, Conn., High 
School. 
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education, industry, and the family unit and 
yet know that people will not accept or 
are apathetic to these techniques and prac- 
tices, which could usher in an infinite num- 
ber of years of happy and harmonious liv- 
ing. 

In education, for example, the demo- 
cratic group process could be utilized in ob- 
taining lay participation in educational pro- 
gramming, in eliciting valuable faculty con- 
tributions for arriving at school policies, 
in genuine pupil-teacher planning and in 
group-guidance work. 

To illustrate in the case of lay participa- 
tion, educators are becoming conscious of 
the fact that parents are more than tax- 
payers and factory workers and storekeep- 
ers. They are people who, because of their 
varied and more mature experiences, have 
much to offer to curriculum building. Thus 
a PTA meeting organized into small dis- 
cussion units might elicit invaluable infor- 
mation which could lay the foundation for 
a curriculum based on the needs of young- 
sters. The democratic group process, by cre- 
ating conditions for the unobstructed ex- 
change of ideas, by utilizing the tactful ap- 
proach, and by cultivating the art of listen- 
ing as well as speaking, might make it pos- 
sible for lay people to share in the construc- 
tion of our educational programs. 

Labor-management relations might be 
improved if both |sbor and management 
would agree to use democratic group proc- 
esses in their bargaining sessions. Such tech- 
niques or practices as the maintenance of a 
permissive atmosphere in which all con- 
cerned could be heard; the general recog- 
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nition of statistical evidence gathered by 
competent authorities; and the acceptance 
of decisions on the basis of all the evidence 
presented would do much to facilitate labor- 
management negotiations. 

Our alarming divorce rate, the number 
of broken homes, and the appalling sta- 
tistics on juvenile delinquency attest to the 
crucial need for techniques which will help 
to preserve the family unit as the core of 
American society. Democracy, like charity, 
begins at home. Responsibility, respect, so- 
cial sensitivity, and integrity are developed 
at an early age through the interaction of 
family member upon family member in the 
pursuance of their daily tasks. 

The seeds of good citizenship might be 
planted early in a household where every- 
body is permitted to discuss the family 
budget; where the pros and cons of purchas- 
ing a television set are collectively evalu- 
ated; and where each family member comes 
to feel that he is loved and respected be- 
cause of the contributions he can make to 
a happier family relationship. When oppor- 
tunities for sharing are provided, the demo- 
cratic group process offers at least a partial 
solution to the vital problem of the disin- 
tegrating family unit. 

The writer has not deliberately under- 
estimated the role of the leader, but has 
discovered that the function of the leader 
has become such an integral part of the 
group that it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween them. The more the group process 
becomes one of “shared experiences” the 
greater seems the hope of making some prog- 
ress in the area of human relations. 


The Reality-Centered School 


. the American school should be reality-cen- 
tered, not subject matter-centered or child-centered. 


By inference, the subject matter- or child-centered 
school is unrealistic. The school emphasizing pre- 
grades—all deter 
mined by school authorities—is unrealistic since it 
ignores the “needs,” interests, motives, and capacities 


scribed courses, examinations, 


of the students. If the school emphasizes the latter, 
it is unrealistic in that it ignores the “needs,” in 
terests, and values of the community. The school is 
realistic if it strikes a balance between the “needs” 
of the child and the “needs” of the community. 
Such a school is reality-centered.—NATHANIEL CAN- 
ror in Teachers College Record, 





THE SPOT marked X: 


Mr. Brian gets a faculty off the hook 


By JOHN M. CONNELL 


LyDeE WAGNER, assistant principal of 

Jefferson High School, has an analyti- 
cal mind. When a problem is presented to 
him, he divides it into elements, and no 
detail is allowed to escape his attention. 
When all the elements are collected, Clyde 
rubs the palms of his hands together in a 
gesture of anticipation. This is the part of 
his work he really enjoys. As his ability to 
organize is developed to an extraordinary 
degree, Clyde is known as a good school 
administrator—a distinction of which he is 
indeed proud. 

When, in the course of his numerous 
duties, Clyde tackled the problem of 
teacher participation in extracurricular 
activities, he pulled his checker board from 
the drawer of his desk and placed the 
checkers on the board. 

For a long time the checkers lay in a state 
of peaceful inactivity. But Clyde’s admin- 
istrative mind was busy recognizing the 
problem collecting its constituent 
parts. Only a half-dozen loyal and willing 
teachers were attending the school dances, 
the graduation exercises, and the term 
plays. For a moment his heart generated a 
feeling of gratitude for these volunteers; 
but when this message reached his brain, 
it was automatically rejected as too emo- 
tional for consideration. How to get all the 
other teachers to participate in these ac- 
tivities? That was the real problem! Here 
was a disorganized state of affairs which 
tested his ability as an organizer. 

The checkers began to move—slowly, at 
first, and then with more speed and deliber- 
ateness. Finally they came to rest; and with 
the solution of his problem fresh in his 
mind, Clyde looked over the checker board 


and 


with a feeling of satisfaction. He had as- 
signed forty teachers, practically half of the 
faculty, to specific extracurricular activities. 
Some were to sell ice cream and soda at the 
school dances; others were to take tickets 
at the term play; and still others, many of 
the women teachers, were asked to sit in the 
rear of the auditorium during graduation 
exercises to prevent 
making a disturbance. 

The next day all of these duties and 
functions, neatly 
graphed sheets of paper, were distributed 
among the participating teachers. If there 
was any mumbling or grumbling from a 
few malcontents among the faculty partici- 
pants, Mr. Wagner, of course, did not hear 
it. On the contrary, after the first school 
dance, everybody seemed to be pleased with 
the new arrangement, particularly the few 
regular volunteers like Miss Linden, who 
had always been present at school dances 
and term plays. 

Miss Linden, dancing with one of the 
students at the first school dance of the 
year, experienced a feeling of satisfaction at 
the sight of Miss Kenyon, who had never 
attended a school dance before, standing 
like a wall flower just inside the door of the 
school gymnasium. Many of those teachers 
who were not selected for extracurricular 
activities, judging by the smugness of their 
facial expressions, were happy, too. But 
these excluded did not, of 
course, favor Mr. Wagner with any verbal 
expression of their happiness. In general, 
everybody was happy—that is, everybody 
except Clyde Wagner. 

Clyde, despite his calm appearance, was 
considerably disturbed. He was not a per- 


any student from 


arranged on mimeo- 


individuals 
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fectionist. He was too intelligent to expect 
perfection in any organized scheme of ac- 
tivities. But he was not satisfied with the 
He reached 
into the drawer of his desk and pulled out 
his checker board. 

There was, of course, a slight period of 
inactivity on the checker board while the 


distribution of assignments. 


organized thoughts of Mr. Wagner were 
arranging themselves in a regular sequence. 
First, there was the recognition of the 
problem. What could be done about the 
forty-odd teachers who were not assigned 
to extracurricular activities? 

Clyde placed the tip of his forefinger on 
one of the checkers. Slowly, it began to 
move, and the component parts of his prob- 
lem began falling into designated places in 
a well-organized plan. With the movement 
of that first checker, Miss Hungerford, a 
blond history teacher, fell heir to a new 
job as checker in the girls’ cloakroom at the 
next Mr. Markle took his 
place in the auditorium, standing beside 
the few steps leading to the left side of the 
stage, so that any graduating senior who 
might lose her footing while coming from 
the would fall Mr. 
Denman performed the same function on 


school dance. 


stage into his arms. 
the right side of the stage. Detailed assign- 
ments were worked out for the term play 


and other after-school activities. But that 


was not all. Each assigned post was marked 


with a letter, beginning with A. 

The spot marked X fell to the lot of 
Mr. Brian, a jovial, carefree Irishman 
whom the students in the school had voted 
“most popular teacher.” This important 
post was near a door leading from the rear 
the left the 
auditorium during the term play. The 


of the balcony on side of 
instructions covering this assignment were 
brief, but nevertheless they were specific: 
“Do out of this 
door during the performance.” 


not allow anyone in or 

After the Z post had been assigned to 
Miss Castlebrook, Clyde began using num- 
bers to designate posts of duty; then he 
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transferred the entire plan from his mind 
to a sheet of paper. 

When Clyde Wagner looked over his 
“Master Assignment Sheet” a frown wrin- 
kled his forehead. He checked the list of 
teachers. There were ten teachers still 
unassigned. He leaned over his checker 
board, and in a few minutes he had cut 
the four-hour dance assignment into two- 
hour shifts. Miss Farrell and Mrs. Parsons 
were the last two teachers to be assigned. 
Miss Farrell watched the door of the girls’ 
restroom from seven until nine. She was 
relieved by Mrs. Parsons, who worked until 
the dance was over at eleven P.M. 

The division of posts of duty into shifts, 
however, created a half-dozen vacant posts. 
After a brief maneuvering at the checker 
board, Mr. Wagner wrote in the names of 
six student-body members to fill the vacant 
posts. Then he leaned back in his chair. 
The frown disappeared from his forehead. 
Carefully he placed the checker board in a 
corner of his desk drawer. 

When the new mimeographed assign- 
ment sheets were distributed among the 
teachers, many of them, in a spirit of fun, 
began addressing colleagues as Mr. P, Miss 
Q, “the woman known as L,” or “the man 
called X.” After one of the teachers volun- 
teered the information that Mr. Wagner's 
grandfather had been an officer in the 
Prussian army, the teacher known as K 
saluted, kicking his heels together with a 
crisp “Post K reporting, sir.” 

At the first school dance of the year, 
during the intermission Alberta Newton, 
one of the student-body officers, wearily fell 
into a chair in the girls’ dressing room. 
“Teachers, teachers,” she moaned. ““Teach- 
ers everywhere. I am afraid to move, for 
fear I might trip over a teacher.” 

“You might as well get used to it, Al,” 
one of the girls consoled her: “Looks as 
though the teachers are going to take over 
our dances.” 

In the days following the first dance, 
expressions of dissatisfaction among the 
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teachers were, for the most part, in the 
form of questions—unanswered questions. 
Miss Bently, meeting Miss Clarke in the 
hall near the door of her classroom, asked, 
“What is this. Regimentation?” 

“Do you think it is democratic?” 
Clarke replied, raising her eyebrows. 

Questions among the men teachers were 
of a more practical nature. “Mr. Miller, as 
representative of the teacher's union, what 
are you going to do about this unnecessary 
regimentation?” asked Mr. Jensen. 

“What do you think?” countered Mr. 
Miller in a tone of voice that implied 
nothing else but positive action. 

But Clyde Wagner, 
undercurrent of discontent, was happy in 
his work. He was a hard worker. He at- 
tended all the school functions, making 
periodic inspections of each post of duty. 
If a teacher were not at his assigned post 
he received a curt note reminding him that 
this neglect of duty did not escape the at- 
tention of his superior. Clyde, although 
never in the army, was a firm believer in 
the absolute authority of superiors and 
strict discipline of inferiors. Organized 
society could not function in any other 
way. 

It was this strict army discipline, more 
than anything else, that seemed to break the 
spirit of the teachers. Most of them liked 
to help students, but pushed around like 
so many checkers, they felt uncertain and 
insecure. Many of them became irritable, 
others cautiously rebellious. 

The first disturbing incident that 
reached the ears of the school principal, 
Mr. Brown, occurred at one of the school 
dances. Mr. Hartman was stationed at Post 
J, near the door of the boys’ restroom. 
Miss Gardner, Post K, was on duty at the 
door leading from the auditorium lobby 
to the gymnasium where the students were 
dancing. Two boys began fighting in the 
vicinity of Miss Gardner's post of duty. A 
crowd gathered quickly and Miss Gardner 
seemed unable to disperse the crowd. 


Miss 


unaware of any 


MARKED X 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Mr. Wagner is an assistant principal 
who has an overdeveloped talent for or- 
ganizing. Occasionally when he works 
on a problem involving the faculty of 
Jefferson High School some of the 
teachers wish he were over handling 
logistics for the Army in Korea, on the 
theory that he might do a wonderful 
job on cases of Spam, boots, artillery 
shells, and other inanimate objects. 
There was a teacher in the school 
named Mr. Brian who had a different 
kind of mind—and thereby hangs this 
story. Mr. Connell teaches in Com- 
merce High School, San Francisco, 
Cal. He wishes us to state that the 
characters and the situations in this 


story are entirely the product of his 
imagination, and have no relation to 
any person or situation in real life. 





Mr. Hartman, a former All-American 
football player, took in the situation at 
a glance. But at that instant he heard, or 
thought he heard, a noise inside the boys’ 
restroom that demanded investigation. 
Later, when an injured boy was being 
rushed to the hospital, Mr. Hartman 
learned that one of the boys had pulled a 
knife from his pocket and stabbed his 
antagonist in the shoulder. 

The next day, in the principal's office, 
Miss Gardner admitted that she had been 
unable to control the situation. “It hap- 
pened so quickly,” she told the principal, “I 
didn’t realize what was going on until it 
was too late.” Mr. Hartman reported that 
he was busy taking care of an emergency 
situation on his own post in the boys’ 
restroom. Every teacher, it appeared, was 
unusually busy at his assigned post. 

Mr. Brown was annoyed. His first im- 
pulse was thoroughly to investigate the 
lack of cooperation among the teachers. 
But Mr. Brown was also discreet. “We must 
keep this incident from getting into the 
newspapers,” he said. “We'll try to regard 
the incident as a trifling matter, hoping 
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that it soon will be forgotten. Fortunately, 
the boy is not seriously injured.” 

But the principal was worried. He liked 
Clyde Wagner as an assistant because Clyde 
was a good organizer and a hard worker. It 
was the attitude of the teachers that puzzled 
him. 

Clyde Wagner was puzzled, too. And 
when Clyde was puzzled he hovered over 
his checkerboard. With a few skillful 
“jumps” on the checkerboard he created 
several roving assignments for teachers. 
The “rovers” were to skip from post to 
post, watching for any sign of a disturb- 
ance; when necessary, they would solicit 
assistance from other teachers. In addition 
he increased the frequency of his visits to 
individual posts and became more critical 
of even slight infractions of prescribed 
instructions. e 

At the next term play, long before the 
arrival of any spectators, Clyde entered the 
the 
balcony to inspect post X. The assistant 
principal stood just inside the door watch- 
ing the popular Mr. Brian, sitting in one of 
the vacant seats, reading. 

Mr. Brian was one of the few teachers 


door leading to the rear corner of 


who appeared to be unperturbed by the 


new system of regimentation, principally 
because he had so many other things to 
think about. In addition to his pretty wife 
Mary, Tom Brian had two other absorbing 
interests. He loved working with teen-age 
students; and, since he had inherited con- 
siderable invested in stocks and 
bonds when his father died, he liked to 
study stock market reports. He always 
carried his Weekly Stock Digest in one 
coat pocket and his Investor's Pocket Man- 
ual in the other. 

Mr. Brian was reading his Jnvestor’s 
Pocket Manual when Mr. Wagner tapped 
him on the shoulder. “Are you watching 
that door, Mr. Brian?” 

“What's that?” Mr. Brian asked, looking 
up quickly. “Oh, hello Clyde, old boy. Yes, 
yes, I have my eye on it.” 


money 
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Clyde Wagner left Post X convinced that 
Mr. Brian, in general, liked to take things 
easy, too easy. He liked a flexible teacher, 
one who could adjust himself to any situa- 
tion in which an administrator found it 
convenient to place him. Mr. Brian, al- 
though not uncooperative, seemed to ac- 
cept orders from his superior in a spirit of 
mild indifference. Tom Brian, on the other 
hand, had a feeling that Mr. Wagner was 
working too hard on unnecessary details 
of a plan that was over-organized. He 
liked a flexible administrator, one 
could recognize abilities in 
teachers and use those abilities for the best 
interest of the school as a whole. 

In the meeting of these two personalities, 


who 
individual 


two conflicting worlds seemed to meet, or, 
in a broader sense, failed to meet. Mr. 
Brian believed in the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. He often addressed his students as 
“You, ladies and gentlemen of Jefferson 
High,” with no feelings of the superiority 
of his position as a teacher. He called col- 
leagues and administrators by their first 
names without any conscious feeling of 
inequality of rank. 

If Tom Brian had any ability as an 
organizer, he was not aware of it. He 
never played checkers. He was not scientific 
or systematic in his approach to any prob- 
lem. But he was a keen student of human 
nature. Students entered his 
eagerly anticipating a story. It was usually 
a story, made up on the spur of the 
moment, about a 


classroom 


recent graduate who 
found himself in an embarrassing position 
because he did not know how to solve a 
certain problem. 

“Now it so happens,” Mr. Brian would 
conclude, “that the problem which em- 
barrassed that graduate is the very same 
problem we are having today.” 

“That's just one of your tall tales, Mr. 
Brian,” one of the giggling youngsters 
usually remarked. 

In this process of kindling interest, the 
good-natured teacher liked to watch the 
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attentive expressions of students’ faces, his 
own eyes twinkling like two blue stars. 

Teaching came easy to Tom Brian. He 
never appeared to be working hard. He 
seldom wrote down detailed lesson plans, 
but pictured in his mind was the general 
aim he hoped to achieve. He was not a 
strict disciplinarian, in the sense that one 
could always hear a pin drop on the floor 
of his classroom; but he was an inspira- 
tional teacher who often got more than the 
required assignment from his students. 

As the days passed, Mr. Brian became the 
subject of much thought on the part of 
Mr. Brown, the troubled principal. The 
fight at the school dance, the indifference 
of the teachers about after-school activities, 
and vague rumors of complaints from the 
students preyed on his mind. In an effort 
to get more information about the fight at 
the school dance, he talked with a number 
of students. 

“It never would have happened if Mr. 
Brian was there,” one of the students told 
him. 

“Why? How’s that?” asked Mr. Brown 
with keen interest. 

“I don’t know,” the student answered, 
“but nothing like that ever happens when 
Mr. Brian is around.” 

When the president of the P.T.A. called 
on Mr. Brown to inquire about rumors of 
fighting at the school dances, the principal 
assured her that the rumors had no founda- 
tion. But the thought of Mr. Brian popped 
into his mind again. 

“There was,” he told her, “a slight 
disturbance at one of the dances, but we 
are making arrangements to prevent any 
similar incidents.” 

It was a hint that the teacher's union 
expected to demand overtime pay for all 
duty performed after school hours that 
really made Mr. Brown come to a quick 
decision. He called Clyde Wagner into his 
office. 

“Clyde,” he said, tapping the tips of his 
fingers on his desk, “it is a cardinal princi- 
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ple in administration to utilize any abilities 
or talent among the personnel. Now, Mr. 
Brian,” he went on, looking up at the 
ceiling and increasing the speed of his 
finger tapping, “well, I don't believe 
Brian knows anything about organization; 
and I don’t think he is a hard worker. But 
he has a way with students, and the other 
teachers seem to like him. I think it might 
be a good idea for us to let him see what 
he can do in handling these extracurricular 
activities,” 

A notice to the effect that Mr. Brian was 
to be in charge of these activities, appearing 
in the principal's bulletin, made the stu- 
dents happy. Most of the teachers experi- 
enced a feeling of relief. As the days went 
by, no organized plan of assignments was 
presented to the teachers mimeo- 
graphed sheets of paper, or in any other 
way. Shortly before the next dance, which 
was the last of the school term, Mr. Brian 
began talking with the students about 
faculty representation at the dance. 


on 


“May I ask my typing teacher, Miss 


> 


Silvia, to come?”’ Gloria Warden asked. 

“Why, certainly,” Mr. Brian replied. “I 
think she will be happy to come if you ask 
her.” 

“Mr. Echart, my chemistry teacher, is 
the best ticket collector. I'd like ask 
him to come,” said Jack Long. 

“Well, let’s not get too many teachers. 
Save some for other dances and activities,” 
Mr. Brian advised. “The first half-dozen 
teachers’ names turned in will be enough 
for this dance.” 

During the dance, when Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Wagner dropped in, a_ half-dozen 
teachers, including Mr. Brian, were circu- 
lating at random among a happy throng of 
youngsters. Here and there, a teacher sur- 
rounded by several students was talking 
and laughing. 

The two administrators shook hands 
with Mr. Brian, and the three men stood 
watching the dancers. Near the center of 
the gymnasium a husky senior and one of 


to 
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the woman teachers were having a gay graphic copy of the plan. I'd like to study 


time, laughing and dancing. Mr. Brown's 
lower jaw dropped, and his mouth hung 
open. It was Miss Welch, the belligerent, 
uncooperative, petrel” of the 
faculty who had always acted as though 
she had a chip on her shoulders. 

“Mr. Brian, how did you get Miss Welch 
to come?” asked Mr. Brown. 


“stormy 


“She volunteered,” Mr. Brian answered. 

“Volun—” Mr. Brown began, but his 
lower jaw dropped again before he could 
finish. 

“What is her assignment?” asked Clyde 
Wagner. 

“Assignment?” questioned Mr. Brian, a 
puzzled expression on his face. “Why, we 
all have the same assignment. We all get 
around to see that the kids have a good 
time. Some of the boys are bashful. Most 
of them loosen up on the Paul Jones dance, 
though. By the way, we've had a pretty 
good turnout—made nearly two hundred 
dollars for the student body fund.” 

Clyde Wagner, sitting thoughtfully in 
his office the day after the last dance of the 
term, than curious. He 
wanted to talk with Mr. Brian. 


school was more 


“You wanted to Clyde?” Mr. 
Brian asked as he entered the office of the 
assistant principal. 

“Why, yes, Mr. Brian. That plan of 
yours—” Clyde began, smiling broadly and 
rubbing the palms of his hands together. 
“You must have sat up until midnight 
many a night organizing it.” 

“Organizing?” Mr. Brian repeated. 

“Why, yes. I'd like to have a mimeo- 


see me, 


it,” said Clyde, with a smile that could not 
hide a deep sincerity. When Clyde Wagner 
smiled, which indeed was seldom, he had 
a charming, friendly personality. 

“Why, Clyde,” Tom Brian said, “I never 
made a plan, and if I did I would make no 
mimeographic copy of it.” 

“You didn’t?” exclaimed Clyde, a sober 
expression of disbelief suddenly blotting 
out the smile. “Well, well, I'll see if I can 
get it down on paper for you,” he said 
earnestly. “It was a clever piece of organiz- 
ing, Tom.” 

Tom laughed. 
he left the office. 

Clyde Wagner 


“All right,” he said as 


pulled the checker board 
from the drawer of his desk. He sat there a 
long time but no checkers were moved. A 
mimeographed copy of his own “Master 
Assignment Sheet” lay on the desk. His 
eye fell on the spot marked X. “Flexibility! 
Flexibility!” he kept repeating to himself, 
and at the same time slowly tapped a fore- 
finger on one of the checkers. 

Back in his classroom, Tom Brian pulled 
his Investor's Manual from his pocket. 
Before opening it he leaned back in his 
chair for a moment. A few words, like 
strange creatures from another world, 
flitted vaguely through his mind. Plan! 
Organize! Copy! Then the shadow of a 
man—an earnest, hard-working man bent 
over a desk—floated across the room, disap- 
pearing suddenly behind the blackboard on 
the wall. He opened his Jnvestor’s Manual, 
shaking his head, laughing, and saying 
aloud to himself, “Damned if I don't like 
the fellow.” 


The Blueprint Stage 


Providing counseling services is a very popular 


thing to do in many secondary schools throughout 
this country. Too many of these programs are at 
best in the blueprint stage. Too many counselors 
are without the training, time, or desire to help 


boys and girls tackle their real problems. 


These so-called counselors enjoy the title, the 
“free period,” and the additional compensation they 
may have been given—but unfortunately these in 
and of themselves do not help young people work 
out solutions to their problems.—Epcar Harpen in 
Occupations. 





LEARNING BY ACTING: 


Socio-dramas in a psychology class 


By JOSEPH R. CASEY 


LL THE CLASSROOM is a stage,” to para- 
A phrase Shakespeare—and each student 
loves a part. In the playing of such roles we 
have a refinement of the celebrated prin- 
ciple of learning—learn by doing. In short, 
do we learn by acting? 

Nearly every unit of study has dramatic 
possibilities. With a little imagination and 
originality, learning becomes a life experi- 
ence. Dull pages in the textbook become, 
even to the student with the least learning 
ability, more than mere words—portals to 
the drama of life. The contrast in the teach- 
ing of a chapter in psychology will illustrate 
what I mean. 

“The Principles of Learning” is a very 
impressive and high-sounding title to aver- 
age high-school juniors and seniors. Dished 
up in the typical teaching fashion in the 
subject-centered even with 
numerous examples fairly close to the pu- 
pils’ stage of maturity, this kind of learning 
experience lacks life. It seems deadening, 
and rouses little pupil zest. The teacher 
feels it too, and his spirit fails to inject that 
“want-to-learn attitude” into the class. 

I was quite aware of this spirit as I was 
teaching “The Principles of Learning” to a 
psychology class in a subject-centered situ- 
ation. I noted the reactions. They were not 
too scholarly or, I dare say, complimentary. 
Time was carefully computed and at the 
end of the chapter a typical situation-re- 
sponse test was given. The test, incidentally, 
was teacher-made, designed to illustrate the 
principles involved. The test results were 
the average expected from a typical high- 
school class. Some got satisfactory marks; a 
few “missed the boat” and a couple, I 
rather imagined, did a neat job of guessing. 


curriculum, 


In appraising the chapter one could say 
the following: 


(a) The chapter was covered in the allotted time 
(b) Attention was fairly good. (c) The motivation 
was perhaps average. (d) A fair class spirit of mas 
tery was evidenced, though there were a few no- 
torious examples to the contrary. (e) Teacher satis 
faction with the unit was small. (f) The overall 
results from the standpoint of sound psychological 
learning were poor. 


The day after I passed out the test re- 
sults and reviewed the more difficult ques- 
tions, I decided to use a different procedure. 
It was to dramatize the principles. For fun 
we dubbed the experiment “Drilling for 
Fun.” To set the stage for it, I reviewed or 
rather read a case history of a student, and 
then asked the class, “What would you do 
to help this boy?’”’ A girl suggested that I 
play the psychologist for this case, and that 
a boy assume the role of the student. After 
that demonstration, the class got the spirit 
of it, and they wanted to do more. 

We then split the class into groups of 
two and three students. Each group was 
assigned the task of dramatizing a principle 
of learning. Approximately ten minutes was 
the limit for the preparation. It was to be 
nothing elaborate; a few requested “props” 
(my new hat, for instance). The entire idea 
was to be clear, original, direct and simple. 
No scripts were permitted (the time ele- 
ment took care of that). If a group wished 
completely to pantomime a principle of 
learning, that, too, was permissible. Three 
groups used only pantomime. The presenta- 
tion was to be the students’ responsibility 
from start to finish. The first change was in 
the spirit of the class. There was life now, 
no boredom. Each group was determined to 
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make its part good. Friendly rivalry pre- 
vailed. 

Some of the easier principles were fairly 
simple to dramatize, like association, re- 
cency, frequency, and vividness. But I was 
amazed at the group which attempted to 
stage the principles of transfer and condi- 
tioning, which are rather difficult to grasp 
at a high-school level. It was a beautiful job 
in teaching and dramatizing. The group, 
in fact, accomplished more in three minutes 
than I did in an hour with those two prin- 
ciples. The class evaluated the results (in- 
formally, of course). The following were 
quite general: 

“We learn it better.” 

“Seeing is better than reading or listening.” (I 
jotted that comment down carefully.) 

“It is more fun this way.” 

“Frankly, I stayed awake for a change.” 

“The stuff is easier to remember.” 

“Let's do more of it.” 

“We look forward to the class now.” 

My own personal reactions were that ma- 
terials can be taught better in half the time 
by the simple method of acting-it-out. 

The meaning, psychological and social, 
of that perplexing concept, “the I.Q.” can 
be neatly demonstrated by such situations 
as the following: 

The psychologist and an anxious father. 

A school superintendent and a distressed mother, 

A teacher and a so-called low 1.Q. pupil. 

Ihe test examiner and the pupil. 

The first three situations are based on the 
hypothesis that Mary or Johnny has a test 
1.Q. of below average. 

Needless to say, the class enjoyed working 
out such situations. After the dramatization 
of each incident members of the class com- 
mented on the main points, such as the 
clarity, portrayal of part (keeping in char- 


acter) and the accuracy of the psychology 


involved. In such normal situations with the 
students more attentive and motivated, 
other principles of psychology which indi- 
rectly come up can be effectively understood. 
Indirect teaching has many good points. 
In a subject as broad as introductory 
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psychology, with a class about 50 percent 
divided on going to college and going to 
work after graduation, it is necessary to 
stress the material common to both groups 
as sound principles of adjustment, and to 
make sure that these basic principles are 
perhaps overlearned. One principle which 
I thought needed different approaches and 
acting situations was that of each student's 
having his vocational goal within the limits 
of his abilities and interests. In other words, 
reaching for the proverbial stars might be 
good poetry but bad psychology. This prin- 
ciple of goals and abilities was worked out 
in the following graphic situations: 

1. A boy with a supposed 1.Q. of 80 goes to col- 
lege and takes a pre-med course. His motivation is 
only fair. Dramatize the inevitable result. 

2. A father tells his boy that he wants him to 
become a doctor; the boy lacks interest and ability 
Dramatize how this boy should solve the problem. 
(Three students later told me that they were pres- 
ently confronted with such problems.) 

3. The dean interviews a failing student. Drama 
tize how the dean should use good psychology in 
this situation. 

4. A student tries three different fields; he fails in 
all three. Dramatize how the student should reduce 
his frustrations and achieve some degree of mastery. 

5. A mother frowns on her son's working with his 
hands. She wants him to be a professional man. The 
boy rates highly on mechanical work, and his 1.Q 
is below a normal college-entrance requirement 
Interview between the mother and the counselor. 

These situations were meaningful to the 
class. They were highly motivated, touched 
on the students’ own problems and were 
demonstrations of learning-to-live. 

Other basic principles of psychology that 
can be effectively dramatized are the needs, 
wants, or drives of the average student or 
adult. In the textbook such needs appear 
apart from the students’ lives. Acting out 
the needs brings the students into life situa- 
tions. For example, the need of mastery can 
be dramatized in the following situations: 

1. A puny boy fails in athletics, and he is below 
average in his studies. The need of mastery in this 
boy is very strong. How should a teacher or coun- 
selor help the student to achieve some mastery? In- 
terview basis. 
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2. A freshman girl lacks beauty and brains. She 
tends to be a recluse. How can she be helped to 
achieve mastery? Interview of the girl and a teacher. 

3. Emotional insecurity of a student can be effec- 
tively demonstrated in the classroom by a situation 
involving aggression, withdrawal, and a teacher who 
is guilty of neglect. Positive helps that can be indi- 
cated are: sense of mastery, affection and belong- 
ingness, and use of recognition and praise. 


Indirectly from these dramatized situa- 
tions, the essential forms of maladjustment 
flow and are recognized by the class: repres- 
sion, aggression, regression, “sour grapes,” 
“sweet lemons,” rationalization, projection, 
and suffering and conquering hero com- 
plexes. 

For example, regression was humorously 
acted out by an old alumnus who returned 
to his alma mater’s homecoming. The old 
boy simply wanted to stay on, and relive his 
college days. Surprisingly enough, insecurity 
is well pointed up in this situation. 

Since the individual's needs operate in 
varying degrees within his whole personal- 
ity, the socio- or psycho-drama is readily 
adaptable to give further insight into stu- 
dents’ needs and wants. It is a truism that 
the projection of self into psycho-dramas or 


dramatized situations is a basic principle 


of good theater, sound psychology, and bet- 
ter learning. The classroom is a wonderful 
medium then to extend this principle. Mo- 
tivation itself is automatic in such classroom 
situations. 

The values of the simple drama are end- 
less to the average student. In a subject- 
centered curriculum the typical teacher has 
difficulty in motivating the class and sustain- 
ing interest. The first value then is placing 
the learning situation within the framework 
of the student. Motivation is in the situa- 
tion and the situation is centered in the 
students’ interests. Both are incidental to the 
learning situation. Second, the textbook is 
limited, often too mature in vocabulary for 
the average student. The concepts them- 
selves seem too far removed from the stu- 
dents’ state of maturity. Psycho-drama solves 
this problem by making the entire situation 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Casey has made extensive use of 
role playing, or socio-drama, in teaching 
a high-school course in psychology. He 
thinks there’s nothing like it for help- 
ing students to understand dull or diffi- 
cult parts of their lessons, whipping up 
their interest in a course, and giving 
them a clearer insight into themselves 
and their problems. He formerly taught 
in Mullan, Idaho, High School, and is 
now a graduate student in the Univer- 
sity of Idaho at Moscow. 





student-centered with the accent on how 
youth looks at and accepts the particular 
situation. Another value somewhat under- 
stressed is the teacher-pupil rapport in re- 
spect to a new learning situation. Many stu- 
dents, unhappily, approach a new unit in a 
subject-centered curriculum with the atti- 
tude one expressed to me: “What's the use, 
it’s the same old stuff in the book.” That 
sort of learning approach becomes a mental 
block which is a handicap to a teacher initi- 
ating a new phase or unit of study. In this 
area then the psycho-drama is the greatest 
asset to the teacher and student. Overwhelm- 
ing evidence points to the fact that the stu- 
dent-teacher learning rapport is improved 
considerably simply by giving each student 
a responsible learning task, motivated and 
purposeful, and an opportunity of doing it 
as the student thinks, sees, and feels it. 

Perhaps the other values enhanced by 
learning-by-acting are: 

Better insight into the students’ problems and 
the problems of life. 

Practice in problem-solving and a degree of social 
competence. 

Better mental health (often neglected in the 
classroom) by the process of catharsis (impersonal) 
and the opportunity of the students to partly satisfy 


their basic needs of mastery, recognition, belonging 
ness and security. 


At any rate, one principle of learning 
stands out in the psycho-drama—the students 
learn. 





JOURNALISM: ragged 
& underfed STEPCHILD 


By 
DOROTHY CATHELL 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, school news- 
‘hae were in their infancy. Few high 
schools ventured to publish a school news- 
paper, although school magazines were in 
a more flourishing condition than today. 
Newspaper advisers, so-called, knew little 
or nothing about the technical problems 
involved in producing a good newspaper. 

I well recall my complete mystification 
when a professional newspaper man at one 
of the first state conventions I attended in- 
quired whether we used twelve- or fourteen- 
pica column width and whether we pre- 
ferred 18- or 24-point heads for our lead 
articles. Philadel- 
phia’s old Central High was more than 


A single classroom at 


large enough for a meeting of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association for the South- 
eastern District. 

Today every respectable elementary 
school issues at least a mimeographed news 
sheet, and no up-to-date high school lacks 
its weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly news 
paper, most of them very workmanlike, 
professional looking papers. Through trial 
and error, hundreds of press advisers, in 
addition to their regular teaching duties, 
have managed to learn the fundamentals 
of newspaper production, while thousands 


of students work eagerly and enthusiasti- 


cally on school staffs. This past March the 


CSPA convention attracted more than 3,500 
student editors and staff workers with their 
advisers. To address those editors, the Presi- 
dent of the United States interrupted his 
Florida vacation and flew to New York as 
the 
luncheon in the Waldorf-Astoria ballroom. 


guest speaker at huge convention 


School press has become big-time stuff. 


Yet no adviser can attend any press con- 
vention without sensing the appalling con- 
trast between the magnitude of the scope 
of school press and the utterly inadequate 
provisions made for producing the school 
newspaper in the average high school. 
Maybe there are some schools with ade- 
quately trained advisers, required courses 
in journalism, well-equipped offices or news 
rooms, and a sufficient time allotted during 
the school day for staff meetings, the train- 
ing of green reporters, preparation of copy, 
page make-up, and necessary proofreading. 
Possibly such schools do exist. Every year 
in contact with 
none of 


I come dozens of news- 


paper sponsors; them teaches in 
such schools. All of us wish we could. 

The typical school situation is more like 
this. The adviser, usually a member of the 
English department, has possibly taken one 
or two college courses in journalism— 
courses that taught him how to write news 
articles, features, and editorials but com- 
pletely overlooked such vital matters as 
how to choose and organize a staff or how 
to make up a front page. There are news- 
paper sponsors in good schools today who, 
to judge from their papers, have never 
been told that there is such a thing as head- 
line count. 

Now, besides teaching four or five large 
classes in English, the untrained and often 
completely inexperienced sponsor must pro- 
duce a bi-weekly newspaper. Possibly he is 
allowed as much as an extra free period a 
day to do this work, but often none of his 
staff is free at that time. Usually the school 
has no course in journalism. If such a 
course is offered, it may—and frequently 
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does—become a “snap” course, a resort for 
credit-grabbers, whose interest in journal- 
ism is uncertain, to put it mildly, and 
whose ability is definitely lacking. Un- 
fortunately many staff members have no 
time on their crowded schedules for an 
course because these students are 
carrying heavy college-preparatory rosters. 

As for equipment, the less said the better. 
Perhaps the adviser can spare half a bulle- 
tin board, a desk drawer or two, and one 
drawer of an already overcrowded filing 
cabinet. Staff work has to be done in most 
schools in a regular classroom without even 
the space or comfort that two or three large 


extra 


tables would afford. Some staffs do have one 
or two typewriters of their own, but many 
depend on the equipment and volunteer 
help of the commercial classes, who often 
can see no reason for working two or three 
hours after school typing stories that come 
in late. 

Copy desk, staff mailboxes, a separate 
news room, shelves for a staff library, file 
cases for an adequate “morgue” or card 
index on faculty, alumni, and students, 
staff-owned typewriters—these are fond 
dreams but very seldom realities. Most of 
the work on high-school newspapers is done 


after school hours by advisers already tired 


after a full day of teaching, working with 
loyal students who sacrifice other activities 
and their own recreation time to get out 
the paper. And it takes real loyalty to sit 
struggling with word count and headlines 
while, from the athletic field, the staff hear 
the yells of the crowd at an exciting foot- 
ball game. Of course, one can usually learn 
the score by hanging out the window and 
yelling at someone on his way to the locker 
room. But a printer’s deadline is inflexible, 
game or no game. 

The amazing thing is that the staff 
seldom lets the school down. Somehow or 
other, no matter what is going on around 
school—and we all know there's always 
something going on—that school paper goes 
to the printer on time. If a press breaks 
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down and the paper is delayed, the whole 
school protests, but seldom does anyone 
comment on the paper’s unfailing appear- 
ance every week or every other week. They 
take that for granted. 

Perhaps that unquestioning acceptance 
of the regular appearance of the school 
newspaper is one reason for the predica- 
ment of the school publication today. It 
started as a rather unimportant extracur- 
ricular activity—“came into the school 
through the back door,” as I heard some- 
one say recently. Then, like the immortal 
Alice, it grew and grew and grew. Faculty 
and principal, school board and superin- 
tendent, student body and community—all 
thoroughly approve of having a school 
newspaper, 
against its discontinuance, consider it a fine 


would protest strenuously 
advertisement for the school and a benefi- 
cial factor in public relations—but, in too 
many schools, it is still expected that ad- 
viser and staff should make bricks without 
straw, and often without much clay. 

If the high-school newspaper is the legiti 
mate offspring of our present broad edu 
cational program, it is about time that the 
school administration stopped treating 
journalism like an unwanted stepchild. A 
child has the right to expect certain ad- 
vantages—a place to live, food, clothing, 


education, consideration, and affection. If, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Miss Cathell is co-adviser of the 
Abingtonian, school newpaper, and 
the Oracle, literary magazine, of Abing- 
ton, Pa., Senior High School, both of 
which won medalist awards in the 
1952 contest of the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association. She is also a 
judge of the Pennsylvania School Press 
contests for magazines and for poetry. 
Having said this, we are going to step 
aside and let her tell you the facts as 
she sees them in a situation where 
journalism is getting only the crumbs 
of the secondary-school budget. 
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then, the newspaper is a good activity, there 
are certain minimum conditions that ad- 
visers have a right to expect. At their 
many meetings, advisers talk about these as 
necessary; the trouble is, perhaps, that these 
discussions never reach the ears of the only 
people who can and should improve these 
conditions—the principal, superintendents, 
and school boards. 

The high-school newspaper has the right 
to have a trained adviser. More colleges 
should offer courses in sponsoring school 
publications; more teachers—and especially 
teachers—should be re- 
quired or at least encouraged to take such 
courses. If a new teacher is to be assigned 


more prospective 


the adviser’s job on the school newspaper, 
the superintendent or hiring authority 
should make sure that he is trained for or 
experienced in that work. 

Too many principals and superintend- 
ents fail to realize that a newspaper is a 
highly technical product, requiring special- 
ized knowledge. Some administrators still 
labor under the delusion that anyone who 
can teach English can handle a newspaper. 

Schools that pride themselves on high 
achievement send 
out newspapers that violate every principle 


standards of scholastic 


of good newspaper writing and make-up. A 
that 
tician to teach algebra and geometry will 


school insists on a sound mathema- 
hand over its school newspaper to some 
novice English teacher who never heard of 
the six-word rule or a headline schedule. 
With the the paper 
mounting towards the two-thousand-dollar 
level in a medium sized high school, a 
school is squandering its money when it 
puts its newspaper into the hands of a 
teacher who knows little or nothing about 


yearly budget for 


the work. 

Given a trained teacher, or at least one 
who has had some experience, the school 
should have a journalism course, but NOT 
necessarily as a prerequisite for staff mem- 
bership. Admission to that course should be 
a privilege restricted to those students who 
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are seriously interested in publications 
work and who show by passing preliminary 
tests that they have the necessary ability. 
That does not necessarily mean that they 
must all be excellent students in English. A 
mediocre English student may have a flair 
for newspaper writing, a keen nose for 
news; adversely, an excellent English stu- 
dent may be a total loss when he sits down 
to write for print. But on no condition 
should unit-seeking loafers be permitted to 
clutter up the journalism class. Further- 
more, the journalism class should NOT be 
expected to produce the school newspaper; 
it should train interested students so that 
they may work more effectively on the staff. 
Whether there is a journalism class or 
not, some time should be allotted during 
the regular school day for meetings of re- 
porters and for general staff meetings. A 
minimum should be one period each week 
for each group; of course, more time is 
highly desirable. Inexperienced reporters 
require training in how to approach teach- 
ers, how to get the facts, how to write them 
Much staff 
friction and many faculty complaints are 


up, how to write headlines. 
due to just one thing: reporters are not 
properly trained. 

Similarly, the entire staff 


should have one staff meeting each week to 


newspaper 


make plans for the next issue, to discuss 
matters of editorial policy and news and 
coverage, and to check and 
criticize the preceding issue. Such staff 
meetings promote staff spirit and_ staff 
responsibility, give the staff members a 
sense of unity, and help to make the paper 
the real voice of the student body. 
Needless to these 
periods will not serve to produce the paper. 


sports over 


say, two minimum 
That will still have to be done largely after 
school hours. But time for staff training 
and conference, particularly in a school 
with many after-school activities, will result 
in a better coordinated paper—and that 
always means fewer complaints from teach- 
ers, students, and community. 
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Some principals and some English teach- 
ers believe that the school newspaper 
should be produced by the journalism class 
or by one English class. Needless to say, the 
advocates of such a procedure have never 
tried the plan they advocate. Most high- 
school students do not intend to become 
journalists; many have no ability for news 
writing. Trying to train such pupils in jour- 
nalistic techniques is a waste of time in 
most Hunting material for news 
stories involves going all over the school 
and often outside the school; this is not 
feasible during a regular class period. More- 
over, a group of 25 or go pupils in an ordi- 
nary classroom cannot even find the nec- 


cases, 


essary space for doing headlines and page 
make-up. This idea of class production has 
one main weakness: it just will not work. 

A staff really needs space to spread out. 
Although many schools are today over- 
crowded, others could find a classroom or 
some smaller room that could be set apart 
for the newspaper staff. A regular copy desk 
may be hard to obtain, but such a room 
could be equipped with tables and chairs, 
a filing cabinet, bulletin boards, staff mail- 
boxes for assignments and messages, and at 
least two typewriters. Such a room would 
give the staff a feeling of unity and impor- 
tance. More important, it would greatly in- 
crease the opportunities for efficient work 
and facilitate the distribution of assign- 
ments and members. 
Here the staff could refer to the periodicals 
published by the press organizations and to 
books on journalism. On the bulletin 


directions for staff 


boards they could find displayed examples 
of good writing and make-up or types to be 
avoided. Here exchange papers would be 
on file, with their wealth of ideas and sug- 
gestions. 


Most important of all, in such a room 
members of the staff would realize that they 
are doing an important job, a job so im- 
portant to the whole school that it is deserv- 
ing of a special workroom, properly 
equipped for the efficient production of the 
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school newspaper. When music, art, wres- 
tling, and even pingpong have their own 
special rooms, it is difficult to inculcate in 
a staff any feeling of staff pride as long as 
their work must be done in an ordinary 
classroom, where, of necessity, the meager 
equipment must be subordinated to the 
regular materials for class instruction and 
where work is often interrupted by stu 
dents asking the adviser’s help on dozens 
of matters arising from regular class assign- 
ments. 

Since it is difficult to build up staff spirit 
and staff pride under the hit-or-miss condi- 
tions with which most school staffs have to 
work, it is becoming increasingly hard to 
get superior students to sacrifice the time 
and energy involved in newspaper work. 
Often advisers do not come into contact 
until senior year with students who would 
have made excellent staff members if they 
had come out for the paper in their sopho 
more year. Enthusiastic recruiting for school 
publications work should be made just as 
important as getting out candidates for the 
football or hockey team. 

A club or class to train sophomore report- 
ers, a follow-up club for juniors, a time 
within the curriculum for regular staff meet- 
ings, emphasis by all English teachers on the 
value of newspaper training and experi- 
ence, a systematic 
publications advisers of pupils who show 
an aptitude for writing, and intelligent 
cooperation by the faculty in collecting 
and passing on news and helping student 
reporters to get the facts, with finally a 
recognition by administrators and faculty 
and school board that those who work on 
the school newspaper are making a valuable 
contribution to the school—these are mini- 
mum essentials if any high school is to con- 
tinue to produce a good newspaper, one 
truly representative of the best ability in 
that school’s student body. 

Of course, one way to attract students to 
newspaper work is some system of awards. 
Boys and girls who really love to write and 


recommendation to 
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enjoy the task of putting words together 
will work without but 
potential Pulitzers may be lured 
away by the siren call of athletic fame or 
the glare of 


such incentives, 


many 


the footlights—particularly 
when success in a sport means a heavy, 
expensive sweater or blazer adorned with 
a huge school letter, the heady thrill of a 
cheering stadium, and a banquet with a 
famous All-American as guest speaker. 

Others will drop their pencils the minute 
they hear the first call for senior play try- 
outs or operetta; and the poor newspaper 
will limp along on half a staff while all 
the best seniors rehearse. Those with vocal 
or instrumental talents will join chorus 
or band, whose directors are rightfully 
annoyed when a star soprano cuts rehearsal 
to finish making up page four. 

Nobody knows better than the publica- 
tions adviser how keen is the competition 
for talent in the modern high school; 
however, it is discouraging when the clever- 
est feature writer in the senior class forsakes 
the newspaper staff to take the lead in the 
senior play or when a potential editor-in- 
chief, carefully trained for two years, de- 
cides he must drop off the staff to give more 
time to the school band. And it’s not only 
the newspaper that loses out. 

To attract and hold a staff, then, the 
newspaper, like other school activities, must 
offer some material reward—actual scho- 
lastic credit, emblems, pins, honorary mem- 
bership in such national organizations as 
Quill and Scroll, trips to press conventions. 
The yearly jaunt to New York for the CSPA 
convention is one of our most potent at- 


tractions, even though every student editor 


pays his own expenses. Staff parties, picnics, 
dinners—all these promote staff solidarity 
and help sell the advantages of publications 


work. 

Strangely enough, schools that spend 
hundreds of dollars annually for athletic 
awards and sponsor huge, expensive ban- 
quets for the heroes of the gridiron and 
diamond think two or three dollars exces- 
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sive for a newspaper award. Although most 
publications are struggling to keep out of 
the red, awards must usually be paid for 
from practically non-existent profits. The 
only banquet our staff ever had was paid 
for by the members. In most schools, stu- 
dent editors elected to Quill and Scroll 
must pay for their own pins. 

Perhaps the time has come for publica- 
tions advisers to insist on more recognition 
for their hardworking staffs. The advisers 
might point out, for example, that the grad- 
uates who are bringing honor to their Alma 
Mater by winning competitive scholarships, 
by doing superior work in college, and by 
making Phi Beta Kappa and Deans’ Honor 
Rolls, the boys who win Rhodes scholar- 
ships and Fulbright fellowships are much 
more likely to be former newspaper editors 
than former football or basketball ‘stars. 

Colleges are always eager to accept the 
boy or girl who has edited his high-school 
newspaper or yearbook; they know that 
he is usually the cream of the crop. Yet 
one cannot help recalling that old Bible 
saying, “A prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country.” 

We advisers know what a truly amazing 
job these high-school newspaper staffs are 
doing—with untrained, overworked advis- 
ers, little or no regular training, less equip- 
ment, scant time during the school day, and 
inadequate recognition, to put it very 
mildly. We all believe that the work is 
valuable, or we wouldn’t be wearing our- 
selves and our staffs out to get it done. 

The number of our former staff mem- 
bers making good in college, on college 
papers, and in professional journalism 
stands as living testimony to the value 
student editors gain from their staff work. 
If all this is true—and I am sure that ad- 
ministrators, principals, and even other 
faculty members will admit the truth of 
most of my statements—then it is about 
time that we who are in school press work 
start a strenuous campaign of education to 
gain for our too long neglected stepchild 
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the consideration to 
which the school newspaper staff is entitled. 

Let's invite principals and superintend- 
ents to our press conferences. Let's put 
these problems squarely up to them. Our 
child has grown so fast that perhaps Papa 


some measure of 


Athletic 


So far as athletics in general are concerned the 
virus begins to operate long before the intercol- 
legiate stage is reached. For the present, primary 
schools are free of it. But the poison begins to be 
injected in the junior high schools in basketball 
and in football when scouting for potential “win- 
ners” begins. It becomes further aggravated in the 
high-school stage where competition becomes seri- 
ous and thousands of young people, whether as 
spectators, as members of bands, as cheer leaders, 
or as majorettes and baton twirlers, get their physi- 
cal education vicariously. It is at this stage that the 
tenure of school officials as well as of coaches de- 
pends not on their educational leadership but on 
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hasn’t even noticed how his offspring has 
pushed through the elbows and out the 
knees. Maybe if we put it very nicely to 
Papa, he'll see the need of a new suit and 
some of the other possessions a growing 
child needs. At least, we can try. 


Poison 


producing successful teams for their schools. 

A study of the ethics of athletics cannot be 
limited to athletics alone. As long as high schools 
and colleges must provide the modern equivalent 
of gladiatorial shows, the schools and colleges be 
come helpless in the situation, unless they take 
the step of fostering intramural athletics as a neces- 
sary part of education for the sake of physical de 
velopment and the moral concomitants that should 
be expected. As long as the “bitch goddess” is al- 
lowed to dominate athletics or any part of social 
life, reforms of one small sector [college athletics] 
may only produce temporary results.—I. L. Kanpet 
in School and Society. 


More Masculine Influence Needed 


The boy of today advancing into manhood is 
trained largely by women. He has few opportuni- 
ties for adult male relationships. His mother is his 
constant companion until he is five or six, and 
then, often he has a long series of female instruc- 
tors, He seldom has an opportunity, even in high 
school, for male guidance. One of General George 
Patton's greatest regrets was that he had never had 
a man teacher during his formative years. Whether 
or not this would have changed General Patton is 
unknown, but he believed that an early masculine 
influence would have been an important factor in 
his life. 

The average American has many opportunities 
to share experiences with his son. The best train 
ing ground to promote this father-son companion- 
ship is the out-of-doors. The woods, the streams 
and the fields hold experiences of lasting value for 
the child as well as for the father. Here, the father- 
son team can find knowledge which they could 
never separately discover. Under the shade of trees, 
on a forest trail, the father has a great oppor- 
tunity to seek with his son the marvels of creation. 


Here is found a cathedral incomparable. A knowing 
father can stimulate his son to discover guiding 
principles which will influence his entire life. 

A son should have many social experiences to 
be able to become an accepted member of a group. 
Today, the mother carries this responsibility. She 
drags him in and out of ladies’ stores, to movies 
she likes, and on any feminine duty she happens 
to perform. He goes with her to visit her friends, 
and sits fidgeting while the ladies chat. It is im 
portant that a boy become familiar with the society 
of men. There are limitless opportunities for a 
father to share his everyday social experiences with 
his son. 

There is still another phase of our modern civili- 
zation which the father should explore with his 
son. Today, most of us work with machines, and 
they are vital to our existence. These mysteries will 
remain unknown to a boy in a feminine world 

Every boy has the right to be guided into man 
hood as a male. He can only find his rightful place 
by adult masculine companionship—K. C. Mc 
Doweit in Phi Delta Kappan. 





6 Pros and 5 Cons of 
GENERAL LANGUAGE 


By WALTER HAHN 


EACHERS AND administrators of second- 
te schools are becoming more aware 
of the fact that merely offering a large va- 
electives is not enough—even 
though the school system may have compe- 
tent teachers in all the areas offered as 
electives. What is needed is exploration and 
guidance so that each student chooses a pro- 
gram suited to his abilities and interests. 

In some fields of learning, such as in- 
dustrial arts, many students have done some 
informal exploring in the type of work 
which they plan to study more intensively 
in high school. In music or mathematics, 
general courses give an opportunity for stu- 
dents to determine whether they wish to go 
on to more specialized work. 

In foreign languages, on the other hand, 
most students have had no previous experi- 
ence, guidance, or exploration. Thus, a 
vague notion that they may some day go to 
South America leads some into the Spanish 
class, while a German-speaking neighbor is 
the reason why a student may register for 
German. Parents who took French in high 
often suggest that their son or 
daughter do likewise, and a frequently 
heard argument in favor of Latin is its al- 
leged usefulness to those who later attend 
a medical school. 


riety of 


school 


While some high-school students base 
their selections of a foreign-language class 
on very insufficient arguments, others shun 
languages entirely because of the fear that 
they are “difficult” or because of the as- 
sumption that languages are useful only 
to those who plan to attend college. 

Why, therefore, do we not provide for 
an introductory course in languages in the 
same manner that we offer general mathe- 


matics to those who may, or may not, go 
into algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and 
other related fields? 

It may be pointed out also that, since 
both ancient and modern languages are 
related to English, working with other 
languages could be used to increase English 
skills. As pupils see how words are derived 
from each other, they may find some of the 
reasons for the manner in which words are 
spelled in English. Thus, study of foreign 
languages may result in an increased inter- 
est in our own language. 

Beyond that, however, an exploratory 
foreign-language class, like all other classes 
in languages, has as an objective the ac- 
quainting of students with other nations 
and with Americans whose race, religion, 
or culture is different from their own. As 
they hear and see the foreign languages, 
have contact with nationals of various coun- 
tries, and learn about their contributions, 
their problems, and their aspirations, stu- 
dents are likely to change their attitudes 
toward people who are “different.” 

This latter objective, as well as the 
others just mentioned, was basic to experi- 
mentation conducted at William M. Stew- 
art School, University of Utah, with an elec- 
tive exploratory foreign-language class 
called “General Language” and offered on 
the eighth-grade level. 

This kind of work is not new. Some 
school systems in Connecticut, Michigan 
and other states have done work along this 
line, and there are at least three fine texts 
available which provide good material, par- 
ticularly for the teaching of the languages 
themselves. 

Briefly, our work consists of a short unit 
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on the beginning of languages and lan- 
guage-families, followed by units on the 
Greek and Latin languages. Here the em- 
phasis is not on actually learning Greek 
or Latin (although we read some very sim- 
ple Latin fables to get an impression of 
the language itself), but on English words 
and English prefixes and suffixes derived 
from these ancient languages. We also try 
to convey an appreciation of modern insti- 
tutions, culture, and important inventions 
which we owe to ancient civilizations. Il- 
lustrations here are democratic government 
as practiced by the Greeks, and Roman con- 
tributions to such fields as banking and 
engineering. 

Most of our work deals with French, 
Spanish, and German. Our language study 
itself follows the direct method and empha- 
sizes such everyday topics as the principal 
objects surrounding us, the members of the 
family, animals, the time of day, the 
weather, and the human body. Students 
learn to name these objects, to ask one an- 
other simple questions about them and to 
answer these questions. 

In addition to language study, however, 
our students are doing group and indi- 
vidual activities on the countries speaking 
the languages being studied, and all of these 
activities are voluntary and under student 
direction. Our experimentation showed 
that, as the class budgets the time for each 
unit and elects student officers responsible 
for carrying out those decisions, such stu- 
dent management offers education in demo- 
cratic group procedures and at the same 
time frees the teacher for effective assistance 
with the work of each group. 

Films (both in the language being 
studied and in English) on various phases of 
the foreign country’s civilization, filmstrips, 
phonograph records, singing, and other 
techniques, are being used to bring a far- 
away country and its language closer to a 
group of American students. Guest speak- 
ers include nationals of the foreign country 
as well as Americans who have spent time 
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abroad and know how to make their ex- 
periences interesting to others. 

An exploratory foreign-language class of 
this type presents a number of definite ad- 
vantages as well as important weaknesses. 
Among the strong points of such a class are 
the following: 

1. Students learn in a “feeling’’ way, as 
well as intellectually, that there are real 
people who speak a language different from 
their own. 

2. Students learn enough of the three 
modern languages to make themselves un- 
derstood in them on easy everyday topics 
and to write very simple French, Spanish, 
and German. 

g. Those who wish to do further work 
in foreign languages are, in our experience, 
those most likely to succeed, and their de- 
cision to study a particular language is 
based on intelligent reasoning resulting 
from experience with several languages. 

4. The units on Greek and Latin have 
enriched the English vocabulary of all 
members of the class significantly, as we 
determined by a series of pre-tests and tests 
done with several groups of students. 

5. Improved group relationships within 
the general language class were noticeable 
as every member of the class contributed 
his or her particular ability to the common 
effort. Musical talents in dealing with a 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Do the advantages of an exploratory 
or general language course more than 
offset its weaknesses? In explaining the 
general language course offered in the 
junior-high-school division of the Stew- 
art School, laboratory school of the 
University of Utah at Salt Lake City, 
Dr. Hahn sets forth objectively the 
pros and cons of such a course in terms 
of the results it has achieved. He is 
directing teacher of modern languages 
in the Stewart School, and an instruc- 
tor in the College of Education of the 
University. 
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French composer, map-making ability in 
connection with a products map of South 
America, and experience in cooking as 
shown when a German “Apfelkuchen” was 
prepared, are examples in point. 

6. Growing skill in finding information 
was observed. Much of the information on 
foreign civilizations just cannot be copied 
from an encyclopedia but involves research 
in such sources as the National Geographic 
Magazine and the Reader's 
Periodical Literature. 


Guide to 


Other desirable outcomes of this class 
are considerably more difficult to evaluate. 
Many tests have been devised which sup- 
posedly ascertain whether students have 
grown in their ability to be appreciative of 
foreign peoples and in their willingness to 
accept differences among our own people. 
In taking tests of this nature, the tempta- 
tion 


is often great to answer, 


not as one 
actually feels, but as one thinks one ought 
to feel. Hence, observation of pupil be- 


havior was felt to be more revealing than 
scores on attitude tests. 

An example of this is the fact that, con- 
fronted with a French-speaking person at 
the beginning of the course, most of the 
members smiled or giggled but when, after 
the French and Spanish units, the first 
words of German were spoken by the 
teacher, few if any of the students reacted 
in that manner. The idea of someone speak- 
ing a foreign language had become accepted. 

While these results in terms of student 
growth may be called the “pros” of an in- 
troductory foreign-language course, there 
are many “cons,” of which this writer con- 
siders the following particularly important: 


1. If “General Language” is offered on the 
eighth-grade level, the first regular foreign- 
language class is postponed until at least 
grade nine. By starting such a regular class 
(French, German, Spanish, etc.) in the 
eighth grade, students would, in many cases, 
get further in the foreign language. Since 
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many of them do not pursue foreign-lan- 
guage work in their later senior-high-school 
years, this point should be noted. 

2. If understanding other nations is 
among the chief objectives of foreign-lan- 
guage work, it would seem desirable that 
all languages be so taught that students 
may continue their contact with foreign 
nationals even after the end of 
itself. Because of the extremely limited 
amount of French, German, etc., that can 
be learned in an exploratory course, the 
normal rate of forgetting may leave stu- 
dents of the exploratory class little more 
than an ability to re-learn the languages 
faster than would have been the case with- 
out any foreign-language work at all. 

3- Much of the work done in an explora- 
tory foreign-language class could be the out- 
come of non-language high-school classes 
which are either required or appeal to the 


the class 


same students who are also interested in 
foreign languages. 

4. It is extremely difficult, even in urban 
school systems, to obtain qualified instruc- 
tors for a course of this type. What is 
needed is a person speaking at least two, if 
not three or more languages, and teaching 
experience or college background in social 
studies is most essential—in addition to all 
other qualifications required of a success- 
ful high-school teacher. 

5. While there are some very fine general- 
language texts helpful to the actual learn- 
ing of languages, the films, phonograph 
records, and printed materials for a course 
of this nature are still not too plentiful. It 
is also very difficult to obtain, either as in- 
structors or as guest speakers, qualified per- 
sons with a sufficient amount of experience 
abroad to lift such a class out of the cate- 
gory of “book learning.” While this kind of 
difficulty is not an argument against offer- 
ing the course, it may, in some localities, 
constitute a serious limitation of its effec- 
tiveness. 


While this writer does not wish to de- 
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cide which of the arguments “pro” and 
“con” weigh more heavily, it may be said 
fairly that numerous comments have been 
received from pupils, parents, faculty mem- 
bers, and observers of “General Language” 
classes, which indicate that those persons 
felt the class had shown good results in 
terms of its objectives. In fact, one comment 
was that children far below the eighth-grade 
age level should have an opportunity to 
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hear foreign languages spoken by nationals 
of various countries and to handle illus- 
trated books written in different languages. 

If some form of exploration in several 
languages leads to improved human rela- 
tionships, both within our own nation and 
between peoples of various languages, races, 
and then improvement 
amply justifies our experimentation in the 
foreign-language field. 


religions, such 


Teachers With Blind Spots 


There are teachers who seem unable to take cer- 
tain types of children. We know that some teachers 
like very much more quickly than others do and 
therefore can also dislike very much more quickly, 
that some like fat children a little bit and thin ones 
a little bit more and well-built ones a lot. Some 
don't like boys and some do, And sometimes they 
are uneasy when they have sick children around 
them. 

Now, I don’t think that it is possible to deny the 
importance of feelings in terms not only of one’s 
but also in terms ot the 
effect on the individual he happens to like or hap- 


own sense of well-being, 


pens not to like. It is ridiculous of course to advise 
you to like people you don’t like, to advise you to 


Honest, That Movie 


So, you're afraid of a motion-picture projector! 
If it will help amy, we can assure you that you 
have plenty of company. Hundreds of Michigan 
teachers have told us that fear of equipment was 
the most important single factor preventing full 
use of classroom films. As one teacher put it, “I’m 
just plain scared to death of that kind of ma- 
chinery.” 

This fact could mean that many of Michigan's 
classrooms are doomed to do without the motion 
picture, regardless of its potential contribution to 
learning. But thousands of Michigan teachers, both 
old and young, have learned to use films in their 
classrooms, They do it very skillfully, too. And we 
have watched other scores of teachers—in clinics, in 


get more friends and to keep busy and to smile, 
especially at the beginning and the end of the day, 
and to say something nice to yourself before you go 
to sleep. It is good advice if you can take it. Your 
deeper feelings may make that impossible. .. . 

Teachers with a cosmopolitan background will be 
less apt to find unusual children surprising because 
they have a wider base for understanding children. 
And, of course, teachers have to like children, as 
well as understand them. I think if you understand 
children, you can stand them better. If you can't 
understand children then you can't stand them; if 
you can't stand them, maybe you had better learn 
something more about yourself and them.—Oscar 
B, Markey in Ohio Schools. 


Projector Won’t Bite 


extension courses, in conferences—lose their fear 
and become confident users of a fine educational 
tool. 

What experiences can change you from an ap- 
proach of fear and trembling to one of confidence? 
The factors are very simple. They are the same 
principles you apply in teaching a skill to your 
own pupils. 

First, you need a little understanding of what 
goes on when you run a film projector. Second, 
you need to know the few simple steps necessary 
to setting up and running a projector. Third, you 
need some practice—an opportunity to try your 
skill away from the pressure of a waiting class 
Michigan Education Journal. 
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WEAK LINK: 
cation—the last two years of high school and the first 
were tackled by the College 


The weakest link in American edu- 


two years of college 
Entrance Examination Board at its recent meeting, 
savs Fred M. Hechinger in the New York Herald 
Tribune. The focal point was the report of a study 
undertaken by 3 independent schools (Andover, 
Exeter, and Lawrenceville) and 3 universities (Har 
vard, Princeton, and Yale). 

Background facts of the study are: 

1. The last two years of secondary school and the 
first 


unity. But school and college have failed to “view 


two years of college have a certain natural 


their jobs as parts of a continuous process—two 
halves of a continuous process.” 

2. Many colleges find themselves obliged to re 
quire “beginner” courses in fundamental subjects 
and often “must spend the greater part of a year 
in picking up the pieces of a student's fragmented 
and impoverished secondary education.” 

3. Repetition in college of work already done in 
high school leads to boredom and loss of intellec- 
tual momentum for the better student. 

The study identified three kinds of waste in the 
high school-college 4-year sequence: 

First, doing much the same thing twice. Repeti 
tion of work on the two levels was strikingly evident 
English, 


For instance, of 209 students who took the begin- 


in American history, and the sciences 
ner’s course in physics, chemistry, or biology in 
college, almost half had taken the same subject in 
high school. And marks of the repeaters were only 
negligibly better than those of the beginners in 
the college courses 

Second, dropping a subject before any real profi 
ciency in it is attained. The great majority of students 
“did not carry any foreign language to the point of 
real usefulness.” Two-thirds of the students did not 
take foreign language beyond the minimum college 
requirement, Many got a wasteful “smattering of 
two languages instead of real competence in one.” 

Third, concern with the less important aspects of 
a subject at the expense of the more important. 
Here, mathematics was found to be the striking 


example of waste 


NO HIDING PLACE: “If it isn’t good English, 
it isn’t good chemistry either.” That's the idea at 
Colgate University now, according to an announce- 
ment of Strang Lawson, chairman of Colgate’'s De- 


partment of English. Consultants from the English 


Department take an opaque projector into science 


laboratories and other classrooms and show on a 
screen samples of student reports written for these 
courses. The papers are discussed by the class and 
criticized both by the English and the subject- 
matter teachers. This is part of the Colgate plan of 
functional writing, in which emphasis is placed on 


accurate and concise expression in all courses. 


EVERYBODY LOYAL?: 
of Harrison, N.Y., recently adopted a resolution 
requiring that a loyalty oath be taken by all mem 
bers of any group or organization that wished to 


The board of education 


hold meetings on school property, reports the New 
York Post. A committee of 12 prominent citizens 
organized to fight the ruling announced that none 
of the other 3,000 school boards of the state re- 
quired private citizens to take loyalty oaths, and 
that the resolution would make Harrison “a center 
of ignorance or an object of ridicule.” Groups 
which use the school, the committee said, include 
the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Lions Club, League of 
Women Voters, Police Benefit Association, Parent 
Teacher Association, taxpayers, and other civic and 
service groups. 

Some 400 citizens, says the Post story, attended a 
recent board meeting to protest the regulation 
Ihe board made one concession. Instead of requir- 
ing the lovalty oath of every member of an organi- 
zation, the board amended the resolution to demand 
it only of each officer and standing committee chair- 
man. 

Commented a lawyer who appeared before the 
board to oppose the plan, “I'm not afraid of this 
oath but what it might lead to. I'm afraid that 
next week you'll be saying that anyone who wants 
to watch Harrison play football must sign the oath 
—and later that no one can make a purchase in the 
local drugstore until he signs it.” 

A university professor asked the board. “Are you 
not suggesting to the country that there is some- 
thing so rotten in Harrison that we need protection 
from our own citizens that no other community in 
the state seems to feel necessary?” 

Support of the board's resolution “was voiced by 
local American Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars 


leaders.” 


FAST BUCK: “No school employee shall accept 
rebates or commissions from any individual or 
company as a result of the employee's aiding in the 
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sale of instruments, materials, or equipment to 
either the school, parents, or students enrolled in 
the school. Failure to observe this regulation shall 
be grounds for dismissal.” 

Missouri boards of education have been urged 
to adopt this written policy, in a resolution adopted 
by the Missouri Association of School Administra- 
tors, says School and Community, state educational 
journal. The Association “has been seriously con- 
cerned about unethical practices that have been 
going on in some Missouri schools”—which in less 
dignified circles would be called “making a fast 
buck.” At this point, many readers must be 
wondering what's going on in their states, on the 
theory that Missouri is hardly unique. 


BULGING: In describing New York City’s “bulg- 
ing public-school system,” Fern Marja in the New 
York Post quotes the following facts from state- 
ments of the local Public Education Association and 
United Parents Association: 

More children than ever before are on double- 
session, or short session, or are in overcrowded class- 
rooms, and are being “cheated educationally.” 

By the time a new school building is opened to 
relieve overcrowding in a neighborhood, the new 
building is overcrowded and in need of relief. 

Some 175 school buildings that were erected in the 
igth century are obsolescent to a point that “borders 
on the indecent.” 

Even with morning and evening shifts of pupils, 
principals have been “forced to act as space en- 
gineers, converting every inch of available space 
into makeshift classrooms, time 
elaborate as train schedules.” 


with tables as 


In overcrowded lunchrooms, pupils without space 
to work their elbows must bolt their food in 1o- 
minute shifts. 

When a school’s walls “can be stretched no fur- 


ther” its overflow is shipped by (overcrowded) 
school bus to schools in other neighborhoods. 

In the world’s richest city, the big problem is not 
how to “educate the whole child” but simply how 
to get all of him into the classroom. 


“EXTENSIVE VILLAINY”: Television's crime 
and horror programs could endanger the health of 
children, but “astonishingly little research has been 
done on the medical and psychological effects of 
television on them,” according to an editorial in 
The Journal of the American Medical Association 
reported in an Associated Press release. 

A recent survey of programs on Los Angeles 
television stations for one week, made by TV 
Magazine and cited by The Journal of the AMA, 
brought out the following facts: The week's pro- 
grams included 852 major crime incidents, and also 
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innumerable saloon brawls, sluggings and assaults, 
and other “minor acts of violence.” And 75% of 
this crime deluge was on programs for children. 

The Journal’s editorial also quoted findings from 
an earlier study by Dr. M. I. Preston: Of 53 children 
subject to horror movies and radio shows, 76% 
showed increased nervousness; 85% suffered from 
sleeping disturbances; fears were increased five-fold 
in 94%; and 51% were found to be nail-biters. 

We might as well include a report in Life maga- 
zine that a publisher in Manchester, England, is 
worried because so few people realize “the extensive 
villainy” in Mother Goose rhymes. In a typical 
group of rhymes, investigators found 
cases of such matters as death by boiling, devouring, 
being choked, or being shriveled; body snatching; 
cannibalism; and other assorted gruesome happen- 
ings and unkind acts. 


numerous 


COACHING EXPERIENCE: Of 126 Ohio school 
superintendents who cooperated in a study reported 
by Harold W. Boles in Educational Research Bul- 
letin, 77, or 61%, stated that they had part-time or 
full-time coaching experience in their backgrounds. 
In fact, 40, or almost 33%, said they had moved 
directly from a position in which they were doing 
some coaching to an administrative position. How- 
ever, only 7 of the superintendents thought that 
coaching experience was an important factor in 
their selection as administrators. However, that 
figure of 61% is large enough to be what researchers 
call “statistically significant.” 


DELIGHTFUL: In Milford, Conn., on Art Street, 
there is an elementary school named Pumpkin 
Delight School. It occurs to us that very little 
imagination has gone into the naming of American 
secondary schools. We aren't trying to make any- 
thing out of it, but are just stating a fact. 


LISTENING: If we assume that the average high- 
school student sleeps 8 hours and is awake 16 hours 
a day, then he devotes about one-fourth of his 
waking hours to the television set, the radio set, 
and the record player, according to a study of the 
leisure pursuits of 4,821 New Jersey high-school 
students reported by Judith Crist in the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

The students attend school in Maplewood and 
The Oranges (West, South, and East Orange, and 
just plain Orange). Weekly averages of the boys and 
girls were found to be divided as follows: television, 
11.3 hours; radio, 9.7 hours; and record-playing, 5.2 
hours. These add up to 26.2 hours, which is 23% 
of their waking hours for the week, We append, as 
a sort of footnote, that the average student also 
spent 4.4 hours a week on the telephone. 
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High School Dictionary, by E. L. THorn- 
pIKE and CLAKENCE L. BARNHART. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 19532. 
1,096 pages, $3. 

Teachers of English, long dedicated to developing 


the dictionary habit, should welcome this latest 


work of Clarence L. Barnhart, one of America’s 


leading lexicographers. Drawing upon principles 
exemplified in the well-known Thorndike diction 
aries, and assisted by advisers and editors of na 


tional reputation, Mr. Barnhart and his permanent 


staff have compiled a dictionary based on contem- 
porary scholarship and directed consistently to teen 
age readers. 

All entries appear in the single, alphabetical list 
ing; each entry is explained in simple, direct state 
ments; meanings appear in order of importance; 
illustrative and sentences, and 


phrases pictures, 


diagrams, and maps are widely used. These features, 


plus explicit recognition of differences in usage, 
the use of clear typographical signals, the cost, and 


even the modern coral cover should make dictionary 
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ceives the commission ordinarily paid to an 
agent. The individual student pays no more 
for his cards. 

This plan was used in over four thousand 
high schools last year with overwhelming suc- 
cess and enthusiasm. 

Fill out the form below and attach to school 
letterhead or card and mail for sample kit. 
No obligation whatsoever. 


PRINTCRAFT Dept. C, 1509 Maple Street 


Scranton 5, Pennsylvania 
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study and use attractive to high-school students 
Teachers with special interests in language study 
may regret the omission of explicit information like 
that on linguistics in the Thorndike-Barnhart Com- 
prehensive or on modern attitudes toward usage 
in The American College Dictionary, but the princi 
ples of current scholarship are implicit in the 
dictionary. 
WiuiaM E 
State Teachers College 
Cortland, N.Y. 


Horn 


Building a Free Nation, by Cryve B. 
Moore, HeteN McCracuen CARPENTER, 
LARENCE G. Pecuin, Frep B. PAINTER, 
and GertrrupeE M. Lewis. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 548 pages, 
$3.40. 

The authors of this and 


textbook for seventh- 


eighth-grade pupils have followed objective proce 
dures in its formulation. It is stated that parts of 
the book were used as study materials by goo pupils 
in grades seven and cight, covering ten different 
classes in six schools located in five states. In ad 
dition, the experience of the authors in teaching 
pupils of junior high-school age, and expert opinion 
plus educational research in the field were used as 
guides. 

The content of the book deals with basic under- 
standings in living democratically. The usual factual 
approach is replaced by a functional integrated, 
factual approach. Geography in its relation to 
history is made a focal point of material included 

Provision is made, through direction to teachers 
and suggested exercises at the end of each chapter, 
for practice in developing the basic social skills 
According to the authors the Dale formula was used 
to keep readability within the capacities of seventh 
and eighth-grade pupils 

One is impressed by the simple and quite ex- 
pressive maps, illustrations, picture graphs, etc., in 
the book. The abundant illustrative material is very 
appropriate for junior high school pupils and gives 
the necessary significance to the content. This is an 
excellent book, admirably suited to pupils in the 
seventh and eighth years. 

The method and the materials of the book are 
essentially “core” in nature. It is a superior piece of 
equipment for social studies teachers to have. With 
this and the teacher attitude 


proper education 
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should become the creative expression of the pupil 
rather than a driving in of the facts per se. However, 
books can never become a substitute for good teach- 
ing. Good teaching stems from the teacher's philos- 
ophy. Books may instrument the philosophy. 

In closing the review it is interesting to note that 
this volume has developed quite successfully several 
ideas extant in our history texts of a century ago. 
The first of these ideas is the new method of teach- 
ing history “in perspective,” contributed by Emma 
Willard Yates (See her System of Universal History 
in Perspective, end. ed., F. J]. Huntington and Co., 
New York, 1939). To quote: “. .. Wherein a person 
could conceive himself placed in any of the most 
noted periods of time and glance through the whole 
range of contemporary events.” 

Ihe second idea, that geography and history 
should be combined, was advanced by Goodrich 
Parley in The First Book of History Combined With 
Geography (Jenks, Hickling and Sevan, Boston, 
1853 


trations. Both Yates and Parley included directions 


Parley’s book included 23 maps and 62 illus- 


for teaching the material. 


Eart R. GABLer 


High School Biology (2nd ed.), by CHar- 
LoTre L. Grant, H. Keirn Capy, and 
NATHAN A, NEAL. New York: McGraw- 


Hill Bk. Co., Inc., 1952. 813 pages, $3.88. 


In a field in which instructional materials are as 


abundant and pedagogical theories as varied as in 
biology, it is difficult to assess the value of a text- 
book except in terms of individual preferences or 
think that even an 
elementary course should be built on a framework, 


prejudices. For those who 
however disguised, of systematic biology, this book 
will seem less than adequate. Those, however, who 
feel that the time of high-school students can be 
more profitably spent in gaining general principles 
and specific facts which can be applied to human 
problems, will look with more favor on this text. 
The book is written in an easy, almost conversa- 
tional style, with not too many technical terms, The 
materials chosen are shaped closely to the interests 
of the boys and girls for whom the book is intended. 
rhe illustrations are, on the whole, appropriate and 
illuminating. the authors for 
their subject is evident, and should go far toward 


The enthusiasm of 


establishing a good learning situation. 

Certain shortcomings of the book, however, are 
The enthusiasm of 
the authors seems in too many places to have outrun 


too patent to be overlooked. 


their knowledge; in a quick scanning of about half 
of the book, the present reviewer noted some thirty 
or more errors. As is evident from the first chapter, 
on trees, the book is based primarily on a limited 
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section of the country, the deciduous-forest region, 
and would not especially appeal to students and 
teachers in other sections. The vast importance of 
the ocean in the ecology of the world is hardly 
hinted at. Surely it is reasonable to expect that the 
pupil shall be given some conception of the history 
of biology, of the long and difficult road by which 
it has come down to us; yet the index lists only 18 
persons who made major contributions to this 
science—plus 7 others whose connections with it 
were quite incidental. The indexes of three other 
popular high-school texts list 26, 53, and 130 persons, 
respectively. 

Finally, the present reviewer regrets to note that 
the authors have followed the current fad of as 
signing to most unaccented vowels the undiscrimi 
nating sound of “uh.” The tongue of Chaucer 
Shakespere, Milton, et al., deserves better than this 

Rosert H. ADAMS 
Miami Senior High School 
Miami, Fla. 


Your Schools and Mine, by P. Roy Bram- 
MELL. New York: Ronald Press Co., 19532. 
438 pages, $4.50. 

Your Schools and Mine is an excellent book for 
anyone who wants to obtain a thorough understand- 
ing of the nature and scope of the American school 
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system. Intended primarily as a first book in edu- 
cation for college students, it provides a good ori- 
entation for anyone who wants to know about the 
development, growth, and place of the school in our 
society. 
The book 
batable 


is very readable. Provocative and de 


statements, given under the heading 
“What Do You Say?” are to be found at the end 
each chapter. These statements can be used 
stimulate further discussions. A bibliography 
selected reading references, arranged according 
the chapters in the book, is located in the back 
the book, 

The Schools 


look at American education in its broader setting. 


purpose of Your and Mine is 
It discusses such subjects as how our schools tie in 
with the founding and preservation of the nation; 
how schools are organized, supported, and adminis- 
tered; what studies the schools provide; who goes to 
school and how the school adjusts to the congiom- 
erate mass it serves; how we can cooperate in com- 
munities to make schools really public; the type of 
people who work in our schools; the issues that form 
the current educational battle front for every citizen, 
and many other pertinent and important problems 
and facets of the educational planning and program 
ming with which we are faced. 

Whether used by people who are professionally 
concerned with the operation and development of 
the educational 


or read by civic-minded 


purpose of 


system 


citizens for the becoming better in- 
formed, this book should give much information 
that will broaden the general understanding about 


the schools and their place in our society. 
Paut S. Ross, Supv. Prin 
Keeseville Central School 
Keeseville, N.Y. 
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Occupational Choice—An Approach to a 
General Theory, by Ett Ginzperc, Sor 
W. Grnssurc, SIDNEY AXELRAD, and JOHN 
L. Herma. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 271 pages, $3.75. 

Occupational Choice is the combined effort of 
leaders in 
psychology. 

The following excerpts are of special interest to 
occupational counselors: 

“The educational 


economics, psychiatry, sociology, and 


system influences adolescents 
in their occupational choice. The schools are not 
fulfilling their role in this area.” 

“Counselors are confronted 
ready 


when students are 
to face the labor market, and it is too late 
to help the individual develop his capacities.” 
“The essential element in occupational decision- 
making is the effective linking of present action to 
future objectives; capacities, interests must be con- 
sidered but an effective occupational choice will not 
be made unless it 
scheme and goals.” 


meets the individual's value 

“Long-range planning by the counselor helping 
the process of choice rather than aiding the indi- 
vidual at the end of his preparation. .. .” 

There is a need for a basic theory in knowing 
how and when choices are made at the various ma- 
turity levels to afford proper timing for effective 
counseling. This book meets the need. A preventive 
guidance program is obviously more desirable than 
one that is remedial. 

Occupational Choice serves a two-fold purpose: 
to conserve our human resources—the latent talents 
in our nation’s youth; to develop a basic theory 
to determine how choices are made and thus give 
understanding and direction to parents, educational 
leaders, counselors—all involved in a guidance pro- 
gram. It is fascinating, as well as practical, reading. 
Viota Kaus 
Public School 100 
Queens, N. Y. 


Science—A Story of Discovery and Progress 
(rev. ed.) by Ira C. Davis, JOHN BURNETT, 
and E. Wayne Gross. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1952. 562 pages, $3.44. 
Science—A Story of Discovery and Progress is 

even more than the name implies. Each of its 
nineteen units is devoted to some great problem 
which is important to young people. The develop- 
mental idea is combined with the scientific method 
in such a fascinating way as to create a growing 
chain of interests. 

Unit 1 is about man’s relationship to his en- 
vironment. Man's use of air pressure, with its re- 
lationship to the atmosphere, pneumatic appliances, 
and airplane dynamics, makes up Unit 2. The use 
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of fire and the principle of combustion are the sub- | 
jects of Unit 3. Unit 4 applies measurements and 
control of heat, and ends with air conditioning. 
“Climate and weather” is the subject of Unit 5. 
Water supply and purification are dovetailed with 
fluid mechanics in Unit 6. 
ject of water into 
plications. Unit 


Unit 7 carries the sub- 
transportation and other ap- 
and direction in 


their relationship to the solar system, and Unit 9 
! 
| 
| 


8 covers time 
the sun and its light, concluding with optical phe 
nomena. Unit 10 discusses sound and music. 

rhe principles of magnetism and electricity are 
developed into many applications throughout Unit 
11 and are projected into the subject of com- 
munications, which includes up-to-the minute in- | 
formation on radar and television in Unit 12. Work 
with its relation to machines is taken up in Unit 
1g, and is continued in its relation to raw ma 
terials, energy, and motion in Unit 14. A general | 
view of chemistry appears in Unit 15. The subject 
of soil, in Unit 16, is approached through a geo- 
logical study and its relationship to plants and 
their uses in Unit 17. Plants naturally lead 
the consideration of food and nutrition and how 
they help build human bodies. Unit 18 helps to 
correlate these body, 
nature, 


into 


ideas to the human its in- 
The cause, | 
and control of disease are discussed in the conclud- 
ing unit. 


heritance, and development. 


textbook that every 
teacher should welcome. It is colorfully illustrated 
with timely diagrams and pictures. The 
demonstrations pupil activities 
equipment and are well adapted to stimulate the 
problem-solving interest of students. 


rhis is a general-science 
numerous | 


and use simple 


CHARLES METCALF 
High School 
Lakeland, Fla. 


The Psychology of Adolescence—A Factual 
and Interpretive Study of the Conduct 
and Personality of Youth, by ALEXANDER 
A. Scuneipers. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1951. 550 pages, $4. 

This treatment of adolescent psychology seems 
to be best suited for a college textbook even though 
Dr. 
parents and teachers as well as students of adolescent 


Schneiders indicates that it is intended for 


psychology. The book is not strikingly appealing to 
the browser, but it valuable ma- 
terial for the reader who is searching for answers 
to the problems of youth. 


contains much 


The author attempts to go beyond a recital of 
what young people are like and seeks to explain | 
This effort 
to explain adolescent conduct and personality is 


why young people behave as they do. 
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the strongest appeal the book has to offer. 

rhe discussion is divided into seven logical parts: 
Introduction; Physical Development During Ado- 
lescence; The Nature and Development of Moti- 
vational Factors; The Dynamics of Adolescent Con- 
duct; The Nature and Development of Tempera- 
ment and Character; Social Development in Ado- 
lescence; Growth in Personality; Sensory and In- 
tellectual Development During Adolescence. 

If you feel that all psychology texts should be 
chock-full of case studies, you will pass up this 
one, for it is chiefly based upon empirical evidence 
and experimental research. If you follow only one 
“school” of psychology, you will be disappointed in 
this presentation, for the psychological position of 
the author is not identifiable with any one “system” 
of psychology. Instead the author borrows from 
many of the current psychological viewpoints 

The commonsense approach is not overlooked. It 
is refreshing to find an author in this field who 
states that the insights of a Mark 
a Booth Tarkington will often outshine the most 


Twain or 


carefully developed hypotheses of the empirical 
psychologist.” 
CHARLES ROMINE, Prin. 
Abilene High School 
Abilene, Tex. 
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Make this book your reference book 
this coming year — and plan to 
double the amount of good publicity 
your school receives in 1953! 
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Find School News 


Good school-publicity stories wil] be turning up all 
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Teacher Association,” “Extra School Services,” and 
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7 Chapters on How to 
Write School News 


Newspaper writing has its own technique—and here 
are the tricks of the reporter’s trade which the 
school publicist must know. How can you be with- 
out such chapters as “The Lead Makes or Breaks 
the Story,” “Is It Worth a Column or an Inch?” 
and “Raising the Public Pulse”? Or the chapter 
on handling news photographs? 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
Stories Published 


A city editor who read “The Editor is an Honest 
Man” said that if every teacher read this chapter 
and followed its sound advice, the amount of 
school publicity that gets printed could be doubled. 
Among the other chapters in this section is “The 
Student News Bureau”—a staff of student news- 


gatherers to your aid! 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
the School on the Air 


“How to Make Friends with Your Local Radio 
Station” opens this timely section on school pub- 
licity via radio—followed by “School News on the 
Air,” “Educating the Public,” “Entertaining the 
Public” and “How to Build a Radio Audience.” 
Reach for a postcard and order this book for 10-day 
free examination! 
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The December Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in Tue CLEARING House for December. 


The adolescent in school finds himself between 


the cross fires of two cultures—the adult culture 
whose demands and prohibitions are levied by 
teachers and parents, and the peer culture of which 
Henry Clay 


he is a more or less active member 


Lindgren, p. 201 


Many teachers of English in high schools through 
out the country are doubtful concerning the exact 
purpose of the entrance English test which is given 
to freshmen at certain colleges and universities.— 


Andrew D Roberts, p 203 


Given: A 


high-school building 


run-down-at-the-heels 
Wanted 


action to be developed by the student council to 


crowde d, drab, 


A program of 
improve the and, con- 
Knute 


appearance of the school 
sequently, the morale of the student body 
Larson, p 206 


but let us suppose that this photographer 
has thirty-five cameras which are not of his choice 
Ihey range from the simple box camera to the most 
specialized ones, and his materials are also quite 
uncertain as to quality. He must take a picture with 
each of these cameras in less than an hour 
However, the teacher who has the usual unselected 
classes meets a situation comparable to this several 


times a day.—Robert B. Leitch, p. 208 


In conclusion, may I urge that this phase of our 


English work—mental stretching exercises—be vigor 


ously prosecuted? (I shall be glad to furnish upon 
request an interesting group of selections and ex- 
The effects 


tracts.) I am sure, will be enlightening, 


fruitful, and incalculable.—Philip S. Blumberg, p 


217. 


The scientist and the teacher of science have long 
heard much loose talk of the evils of science, of the 
necessity for moratoria on scientific investigations, 
of the distinction between “good” and “bad” sci 


ence.—Harold ]. Abrahams, p- 218 


When the new mimeographed assignment sheets 
were distributed among the teachers, many of them, 
in a spirit of fun, began addressing colleagues as 
Mr. P, Miss Q, “the woman known as L,” 
man called X."—John M. Connell, 


or “the 


p-. 225 


Psychodrama solves this problem by making the 
entire situation student-centered with the accent on 
how youth looks at and accepts the particular situ 
ation. Another value somewhat understressed is the 


teacher-pupil rapport Joseph R. Casey, p. 235 


Yet no adviser can attend any press convention 
without sensing the appalling contrast between the 
magnitude of the scope of school press and the 
utterly inadequate provisions made for producing 
the school newspaper in the average high school 
Dorothy Cathell, p. 236. 


In foreign languages, on the other hand, most stu 
dents have had no previous experience, guidance or 
Thus, a vague notion that they 


exploration may 


some day go to South America leads some into the 
Spanish class, while a German-speaking neighbor is 
the reason why a student may register for German.— 


Walter Hahn, p. 242 
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Do you need help on sex guidance? 


This just-published book is planned to — every school to deal with its own particular 
venga of sex education—to decide whether to provide sex education, and if so, 


ow, where, and to what extent. There are 36 pages and 13 tables of facts on the sex 
activities, information, and attitudes of young people, and succeeding chapters abound 
in more specialized data. And there are 44 pages of up-to-1950 bibliographies and lists 
of a aids and professional materials in sex education. 
special value of this book is that it fits sex education into the “life adjustment” 
and" ‘family life education” programs now being stressed. Read the table of contents 
below and order a copy for 10-day free examination today! 
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— Audio-Visual Vows —< 


KOREA: Korean Backgrounds, 17 


‘ 


min., sound, 
issued by International Film Bureau, Chicago 4, Ill. 
Korea between 
World War II and the present conflict 


Documentary, photographed in 
Traces 
history and political economy of the people from 
17th century domination by China through exploi- 
tation by Japan (1910-1945) down to the division 
into Russian and U.S. zones of occupation, the civil 
war, and intervention by the UN and Chinese Reds. 
(HS, Coll, Adult) 


AFRICA: The Dark Continent Awakens, 58-frame 
filmstrip (No. 3 in “Foreign Affairs Filmstrip Series” 
of 8) issued by Office of Educational Activities, New 
York Times, New York 96, N. Y. Concerns the cur- 
rent problems of the 150,000,000 Africans and 
3,000,000 Europeans who live south of the Sahara 
Desert. The 4 sections cover geography and people; 
living conditions and problems of disease, poverty, 
infertile land; whether Africans or Europeans are 
benefited by the development of Africa by the 
Europeans; and the governments of the area. (Hs, 


Coll. Ad.) 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT: What Are Your Problems?, 
55-frame filmstrip Research 
Associates, Chicago 10, Ill. Based on results of a 
survey of 20,000 teen-agers throughout the U.S., this 
strip is intended for use in guidance and teacher- 


issued by Science 


training activities. It deals with the chief difficulties 
that face youth today and discusses possible solu 
rhis strip is the third of a series of Life 
Adjustment filmstrips that include You and Your 


tions. 


Mental Abilities and Discovering Your Real In 
terests. (Jr.H, HS) 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Film Guide on In- 
dustrial Relations, 74 pages, $3, issued by Film Re- 
search Associates, New York 22, N.Y. Gives details 
on 339 motion pictures and slidefilms selected from 
77 indicated sources, and contains an index by title 
Classifications are: general human relations, super- 
visory training, leadership development, employe 
relations, selection and and 
safety, communications, labor organizations, and 


placement, health 


public and community relations. Many of the films 
are available for free loan. 
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A handbook for students, faculty, 


and administrative officers oe 


Student Participation in 
College Administration 
By FRANCES E. FALVEY 


Tuis new study seeks to improve the quality of student participation 
in college affairs. As a background, the objectives, philosophical bases 
of participation, and the nature of the college as a social institution 


Discussion centers around the four-year liberal arts college. The 
crucial significance of student-faculty-administration cooperation and 
small functional groups is stressed and details of campus community 
government at various colleges are given. One entire chapter is de- 
voted to problems in student participation. 
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THE SOUTH’S LEADING 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Now in the 29th Year of Publication 


The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published bi- 
monthly by the Faculty of George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Articles by leading educators present in each issue representative 
views in the general field of Education. 

The Booknotes Section, a budgeted selection of professional and 
cultural books for the teacher's library, is particularly useful to 


librarians, teachers, and school administrators. 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price $3.00 the year 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in "happy, profitable 
working-together’’ 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaden 
in the field of democratic group activities. 


SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for 
each week of the school year. 
CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dre- 
PA Leati 
CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the suc- 
cessful guidance of school groups. 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for finane- 
ing student functions. 


ATHLETICS—News end ideas on late developments 
interscholastic sports. 


in intramural and 


DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school de- 
bate question. 


“hese CLUBS—instructions and aids in the 
of school clubs of all types. 


HOME aeeeaien and plans for educative 
home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating 
loyalty end school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidance in the pro 
duction of school newspeper and yearbook. 


PARTIES AND EE Crgeations for edu- 
cative and wholesome social activitizs. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction in the 
nt of student sense of responsibility. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commence- 
ment, powt systems, ete. 


Each month Schoo! Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these flelds. 


Subscription price $3.50 
Subscribe now! 
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